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NEWS 


HE final majority of the Unionists in the House of 
Commons is 152, the Orkney Election, which is certain 
to issue, as usual, in a Gladstonian choice, being now the only 
one undetermined. The net Unionist gains from the Glad- 
stonians are 90, or 180 on a division, and the old Gladstonian 
aajority having been at the Dissolution 28, the majority for 
the present Government is 180 minus 28, or 152,—much the 
largest since 1832. 340 Conservatives and 71 Liberal Unionists 
make up the majority of 411 Members; 176 Gladstonians, 
with one more to come from the Orkneys, making 177, 70 
Anti-Parnellites and 12 Parnellites, making up altogether an 
Opposition of 259 Members. This leaves us the majority we 
named of 152. London alone yields us 51 Conservative and 
3 Liberal Unionist Members, while it gives the Gladstonians 
only 8 in all. In the other English boroughs we have 99 
Conservatives and 22 Liberal Unionist Members, whilst the 
Radicals and Anti-Parnellites have only 43. In the English 
counties we have 142 Conservatives and 27 Liberal Unionist 
supporters, while the Radicals have only 65. And we 
have all the 5 English University Members. In Wales 
we have positively a majority of borough Members,—namely 
8 against 5 Radicals. But the Welsh counties give 
as only 2 Members, against 17 Radical Members. In 
Scotland, we have 14 (namely, 6 Conservatives and 8 Liberal 
Unionists) against 17 Radical borough Members; while in 
the Scotch counties we have 12 Conservative and 5 Liberal 
Unionist Members, against 22 Radicals ; and we have both the 
University seats. In Ireland, we have only 5 borough 
Members (3 Conservatives and 2 Liberal Unionists) against 
ll of the Irish party (namely, 5 Anti-Parnellites and 6 
Parnellites); but we have 14 county Members (12 Conservative 
and 2 Liberal Unionist), against 1 Radical, 64 Anti-Parnellites, 
and 6 Parnellites. Finally, we have both the Irish University 
seats. It will be seen that the Liberal Unionists in the new 
Parliament just outnumber the Anti-Parnellites by 1. 


The result of the General Election has proved so much 
more favourable to the Unionist party than the popular 
majority obtained by adding up the total votes would have 
warranted us in expecting, that it has excited a good deal of 
complaining comment in the Liberal Press. It is said, and 
no doubt with more or less approximation to the truth, 
that if our majority in seats had not been proportionally 
far greater than our total majority at the polls, even 
allowing what may fairly be allowed for the much larger 
number of uncontested Unionist seats than of uncontested 
Gladstonian seats, we should hardly have had so large a 
majority as the Gladstonians had in the Parliament of 
1892, That may be near the truth, though we will not answer 
for the correctness of the arithmetic; but in the first place, 





Ireland has had twenty-three Members more than she was 
by population entitled to, and even of those whom she has 
had, the Protestant part of Ulster has fewer seats than by 
population it was entitled to; and in the next place any re- 
distribution of seats in England which would have given more 
influence to the larger populations, and less influence to the 
smaller populations, and which would have divided the double- 
seated boroughs into two separate constituencies, would cer- 
tainly have tended towards a very considerable enhancement 
of the Unionist victory. It was not in the smaller constitu- 
encies that our gains were the greatest, but in the larger ones. 


The French Press is beginning to grow uneasy about 
Madagascar, and the Government is being asked to give 
more explicit information in order to quiet the fears of those 
who are misled by false and slanderous rumours as to the 
difficulties which the national forces have encountered. As 
yet, however, the Government have made no announcement 
which can be regarded as really reassuring. On Thursday 
the Paris papers contained letters and telegrams from the 
front, but they none of them explain the failure of the 
expedition to move. Probably there has been no actual 
disaster, but the task has obviously proved far more 
difficult than was at first expected. The health of the 
troops has been bad, and the difficulties of transport and 
commissariat have been appalling. So slow, indeed, has been 
the rate of march that it is very doubtful if the French will now 
reach Antananarivo before the rains. If they do not, the 
situation will be most perilous, and the cost in life and money 
terrific. The best chance for the French is that the Hovas, 
alarmed by the advance and by the growth of the French 
party, will make peace at once. According to a telegram 
from Antananarivo in Tuesday’s Times, there are already 
symptoms of this policy being followed. Another telegram 
states, however, that the feeling against all Europeans is 
rising, and that the British Vice-Consul has warned all the 
Englishmen in the capital to leave without delay, on the 
ground that the Hovas are determined to resist the French. 
Yet another telegram asserts that the Hovas have cut in 
pieces a large body of French native auxiliaries. How far 
these items of news are true, it is impossible to say. The one 
fact that is clear is that the expedition is moving with dis- 
quieting slowness, and that the French Government have 
nothing very pleasant to communicate to the people. 


On his way through Vienna the Metropolitan Clement, who 
has been to St. Petersburg with the deputation to the Czar, 
was interviewed by the editor of the Neue Freie Presse. He 
declared that “the grateful feelings which Bulgarians enter- 
tain towards Russia are not merely those felt by the liberated 
towards the liberator, but are also based upon the principle 
that all Slavs should be united.” The kind reception ac- 
corded to the deputation in St. Petersburg by Prince Lobanof 
alone would have sufficed to prove the possibility of a recon- 
ciliation between Russia and Bulgaria. ‘ Moreover,” added 
the Metropolitan, “during the private audience granted to 
me by the Czar, which lasted for nearly an hour, his Imperial 
Majesty was so gracious and kind that we are now sure of 
the favourable development of the future of our country. 
ace Wiecs The reigning dynasty of Bulgaria must belong to 
the Orthodox faith. Prince Ferdinand knows this as well as 
we do, and, as he has the happiness of the country at heart 
and respects the will of the people, he will not place obstacles 
in the way of the welfare of the Principality. We are now 
convinced that Bulgaria will have a reigning dynasty belong- 
ing to the Orthodox Church. That is quite certain.” These 
words seem to import more than that the baby Prince Boris 
is to be brought up as a member of the Orthodox faith. They 
point to the abdication of Prince Ferdinand. The interview 
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ended with the remark, “ We bring from Russia to Sofia the 
conviction that the reconciliation is an accomplished fact.” 
But Russia has always made the departure of the Coburger 
a sine qud non of reconciliation. It will be curious to see 
whether Prince Ferdinand will vanish like a Bourbon or hang 
on like a Coburger. 


The Macedonian revolt is apparently crushed. Even in 
Sofia it is admitted by the Macedonian Committees that the 
insurrection has proved a failure. The Turkish troops seem 
to have acted with promptitude and vigour. They cut off all 
the sources of supply, and guarded the springs of water. 
That, very likely, was a legitimate act of war, but unless the 
Turk is a different person in Macedonia to what he is in 
Armenia, it is to be feared that the unfortunate peasantry 
must have suffered terribly. On the whole, those who desire 
to see the Christian subjects of the Turk freed from their 
torments, should be glad of the collapse of the revolt. 
Tt could not have been really successful, but while it continued, 
the Sultan had a good excuse for delaying reforms. He could 
argue with some show of justice that he could not adopt new 
schemes while a province was in insurrection. You can 
hardly expect a man to adopt a new drainage system while 
his house is on fire. 


It was announced on Wednesday, on the authority of the 
Press Association’s Chester correspondent, that the Duke of 
Westminster had been in negotiation with Mr. Gladstone, 
with the result that Mr. Gladstone had intimated his wil- 
lingness to address a public meeting at Chester next Tuesday 
afternoon upon the Armenian atrocities, We are glad to hear 
that Mr. Gladstone is coming to the aid of the Armenians, 
and under Unionist auspices. It would be the gravest injury 
to the Armenian cause were the atrocities to become a matter 
of party politics. Meantime, the evidence as to the horrors 
accumulates. We have noticed elsewhere the article which 
Dr. Dillon contributes to the August Contemporary on the 
subject of the atrocities. His evidence, which is in no sense 
suspect, shows that the sufferings of the Armenian Christians 
were and are as terrible as those of the Bulgarians. 


The discussions in regard to the Franco-Russian Alliance, 
which have been occupying the Parisian press during the 
past week, have raised the question,—Can the President of the 
Republic and his Ministers conclude a secret alliance, or at 
any rate, an Alliance which is not communicated to the 
Chambers? Some of the authorities declare that a Treaty of 
Alliance to be binding must be ratified by the Chambers. 
Article 8 of the Constitution does not seem, however, to bear 
out that contention. It rans as follows :—“ Le Président de 
la République négocie et ratifie les traités, Il en donne con- 
naissance aux Chambres aussitét que l’intérét et la streté de 
Etat le permettent.” This would seem to show that a secret 
Alliance may be legally concluded by the President, and 
kept secret on grounds of public policy. The matter is, 
however, somewhat academic, for clearly the Chambers could 
and would repudiate, or refuse to act upon, a secret Treaty 
of which they disapproved as soon as it was made known to 
them. It is not illegal for a President to make a secret 
Treaty. That is all that the Constitution can say. 


It has been said that Mr. Chamberlain is too authoritative, 
and too strong a man for Colonial Secretary. He would be 
sure, said the prophets, to get the country into difficulties 
With Mr. Rhodes. Well, they have had their first difference, 
and Mr. Rhodes, who does not lack the courage which is re- 
quired to give way, has shown himself quite willing and able to 
work with a strong Secretary of State. A Bill has been before 
the Cape Parliament for the annexation of British Bechuana- 
land. Mr. Chamberlain has insisted that the transfer to the 
Oolony shall only be made on certain conditions, as regards 
the sale of liquor and the protection of the natives. On 
Wednesday Mr. Rhodes had to announce these restrictions 
in the Assembly. He accepted them with a very good grace, 
and pertinently remarked that the Imperial Government had 
spent in all £2,500,000 on the territory, and now offered it as 
a free gift. The Cape, then, should not be churlish over 
conditions. After a heated protest against the so-called inter- 
ference of the Secretary of State from Mr. Sauer and Mr. 
Innes, the Bill was passed. The incident is instructive. 


 — 
doings in South Africa; but we are glad to recognise }; 
wisdom and good sense in the present matter. If he can ef 
contrive to act in harmony with Mr. Chamberlain, we may 
see the work of making South Africa another Canada Breatly 
advanced. 


At the International Geographical Congress, which has 
been holding its Session in London during the past w, 
the most interesting discussion was that on “Trop; 
Africa and its Development by the White Races.” ], 
this discussion Sir John Kirk, Mr. H. M. Stanley, ang 
Slatin Pasha, took part. Slatin Pasha’s speech nat; 
attracted great attention. After contrasting the present 
condition of the Soudan with that which prevailed unde 
Egyptian rule, Slatin Pasha described how, as a prisoner to 
the Mahdi and with chains round his neck and feet, he wateheg 
the siege of Khartoum. After the city fell, the dissevereg 
head of Gordon was mockingly shown him as he lay in irons, 
After the retreat of the English from Dongola, Slatin was 
better treated. He was useful in many ways, and it flattereg 
the vanity of the Khalifa to have as body servant his former 
master. Slatin had been Governor over the Western Ara} 
tribes, to which the Khalifa was allied by blood. Here is the 
description of the Khalifa’s policy and method of Government: 
—“ Severe and cruel, he trusted no one and governed despoti. 
cally, solely according to his own good pleasure. Since he; 
of the tribe of the Taascha-Bazara (that is the name applied 
to all the nomadic rearers of horned cattle), and belongs to 
Darfur, he relies, as a stranger in the Nile valley, only on his 
kinsmen by blood, the western Arab tribes, and armed slaves; 
while he sought to diminish the strength of the native tribes 
of the Nile valley, the Gjaaliin and Danagla.” By disarma. 
ment, confiscation, executions, and the using up of those 
capable of bearing arms in distant expeditions, he has s 
weakened these tribes that they are now compelled to en. 
dure his rule. It must not be supposed, however, that 
because the Khalifa is hated, that his rule could be over- 
thrown at a touch. He is feared as well as hated, and not 
till he has been soundly beaten in the field will his unwilling 
followers desert him. 





The President of the Royal College of Physicians, Sir J, 
Russell Reynolds, is also President, for the year, of the 
British Medical Association, which commenced its sixty-third 
annual meeting on Tuesday at the Imperial Institute, where 
Sir J. Russell Reynolds delivered a remarkably interesting 
address, of which the leading note was the apparently much 
greater therapeutic importance of organic tissues, than of the 
old inorganic medicines, in the production of powerful effects, 
whether healing or noxious, on the organs of the living body. 
Sir J. Russell Reynolds referred chiefly to the use of the thyroid 
gland in the cure of cretinism, and the supposed immunity from 
poisonous bites and other degradations of the blood caused by 
the injection of the serum of animals previously inoculated 
with milder forms of the same blood disease. The latter 
surely is as yet an assumption very far from verified. He also 
dwelt on the vitality and influence of microbes, both for goodand 
for evil; but there, again, the distinction between those which 
are poisonous and those which are of the first importance to 
sound health is so little established, that the germ theory 
can hardly be said to have contributed as yet anything snb- 
stantial to the cure of disease. The Presidential address 
was, however, from a literary point of view, very interesting, 
and its criticisms on the rather clumsy christening of morbid 
processes, with the names of the physicians or surgeons who 
had first studied and described them, was very effective. To 
name a particular kind of morbid breathing after Cheyne- 
Stokes, a peculiar pulse after Corrigan, another symptom of 
disease after Graefe, and so on, is certainly to create a class 
of sinister relationships which will do the repute of the 
godfathers of these ill-omened symptoms no great service. 
Mr. Courtney was returned for the Bodmin Division of 
Cornwall on Thursday week (the poll was not declared till 
late yesterday week) by an increased majority, a result on 
which we heartily congratulate both South-East Cornwall 
and Mr. Courtney himself. The majority over Mr. J. 
McDougall was 543, whereas three years ago Mr. Courtney’s 
majority over the Gladstonian candidate was only 231, so that 
he had considerably more than doubled it. In his speech 





We have often had to express our dislike of Mr. Rhodes’s 


on the declaration of the poll, Mr. Courtney said that his 
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constituents had sanctioned the principle “of independence 
and of sincerity of action,” and had approved his course in 
having sometimes “cut himself off from precious friends 
right and left, believing and trusting that in the heart 
of the nation there was a desire for something that should 
be beyond the falsities of parties, and which should re- 
present honesty.” ‘Many an hour of anxiety,” he said, 
he must have given to his Conservative friends; “and 
even the Liberal Unionists must now and then have had 
their doubts.” And we confess that when he gave a general 
support to the “ Evicted Tenants Bill,” we ourselves, though 
amongst the sincere admirers of Mr. Courtney’s independence, 
felt something a good deal stronger than doubt,—convic- 
tion that in his sturdy independence he had made a 
very serious mistake. You may show independence by stand- 
ing alone when you are wrong as well as when you are right, 
and Mr. Courtney, we think, has sometimes shown it in the 
latter way as well as in the former. 


In a man of very strong intellectual force like Mr. 
Courtney, no doubt sturdy independence is a very valuable 
quality, but we think he greatly underrates the difficulty 
which this quality would introduce into the working of repre- 
sentative Governments when he praises it as if it were the 
natural ideal of Parliamentary representatives. Just imagine 
what a Parliament consisting of six hundred and seventy Mr. 
Leonard Courtneys would be like,—we do not think that any 
steady Government would be conceivable at all with such a 
representative body behind it. There would be as many colli- 
sions. between its various Parliamentary atoms as astronomers 
tell us that there are between the constituent elements of the 
Saturnian rings, in which countless impacts and rebounds 
occur every minute of every day, so that the apparent con- 
tinuity and solidity of the rings is really an illusion only due 
to our great distance from the planet and the inadequacy of 
our telescopes. Parliaments without solid masses of fol- 
lowers on both sides who hardly think, except on the rarest 
occasions, of not following their leaders, would be institutions 
adapted to sustain anarchy, and not to support government. 
None the less, in the case of exceptional men like Mr. 
Courtney, independence is a valuable quality, and prevents 
the crystallisation of parties into mere impenetrable masses 
of political habit. 


On Sunday the elections for the “ Councils-General ” were 
held throughout France. The Councils not only act as 
County Councils for the Departments, but elect the Senators. 
The battle was in effect between the Socialists and Anti- 
Socialists, the old duel between Republicans and Reactionaries 
being now a thing of the past. The result of the elections 
was :— 


Republicans elected Pe see wee oo. 828 
Radicals... aa ae Wve oth dea, ADE 
“Rallied * *... 5a er ree “ae peas, see 
Reactionaries re “a Man cen io oe 
Socialists .., oe dea “da AR a ‘Ee 


There are to be a hundred and thirty-six second ballots, but 
in only six of these can the Socialists possibly win. It is 
computed that altogether there has been a transference of a 
hundred seats from Reactionaries to Republicans; but this 
is a matter of no importance compared with the display of 
weakness on the part of the Socialists. The truth is, that the 
plain man living under a free Government is a Moderate, 
and not Extremist. He often calls himself Radical, and will 
€ven vote so on occasion; but when the real tug comes, he is 
always for moderation and social order, and against great 
upheavals,—in a word, Left Centre. 


The Central News published on Wednesday an interesting 
report of a conversation between Slatin Pasha and the Secre- 
tary of the Anti-Slavery Society. The slave trade in the 
Soudan is more rampant now than ever. When a raid is 
made on any of the neighbouring tribes, the Khalifa makes all 
the grown-up male prisoners into soldiers for his army, while 
the women and children are sold. No external slave trade is 
allowed, although a certain amount of smuggling is carried 
on, The Khalifa himself has nearly five hundred wives. 
Slatin Pasha also explained the dynastic situation in the 
Soudan. When the Mahdi was dying, he appointed three 
Khalifas, who were to succeed him in turn. The first to 
inherit the power was the present Khalifa, but though the 





other two men selected are still living, the Khalifa is in. 
triguing for the succession to pass over them and go to his 
own son. The power of the Khalifa is greatly on the wane, 
and he, like the Mahdi, will probably fall a victim to his own 
excesses. It is very interesting to notice how entirely Slatin 
Pasha’s first-hand information confirms the view of Soudanese 
affairs which Major Wingate is known to have held for some 
time. In spite of all the Khalifa’s precautions, that ablest of 
Intelligence officers contrived not only to abstract prisoners 
from under the Khalifa’s very nose, but to form a perfectly 
accurate picture of the state of things at Omdurman. No 
man has ever done secret-service work better on such small 
resources. The money spent by the Egyptian Government 
on its Intelligence Department is absurdly small for the 
results produced. 


Mr. Thomas Hughes has sent to the press a noteworthy letter 
on public-house reform, entitled “A Temperance Hirenicon.” 
The present moment, he thinks, and we agree with him, offers 
an excellent opportunity for trying to solve the liquor ques- 
tion on wide and non-party lines. The principle of “Local 
Management ”—7.¢., of management either by, or under, the 
control of the local representatives of the people, is, he holds, 
“the best, the most thorough, and the most ‘ English’ method 
of dealing with the sale of alcoholic liquors.” He proposes 
that representatives of the Public-house Reform Association 
should meet those of other Temperance organisations, with 
the steady aim of drawing their forces together, and going to 
Parliament “as a United Temperance party, with a moderate, 
definite, and reasonably comprehensive policy.” ‘ Were this 
done,” Mr. Hughes continues, “ I am sanguine enough to think 
we might even make fair terms with the Licensed Victuailers’ 
Association, and so get the best of them into cur camp; for 
their leaders are, I believe, tired of the long struggle, and 
quite shrewd enough to see that ‘the trade’ is never again 
likely to get such equitable terms for the surrender of their 
monopoly as they may from the new Parliament in its early 
years.” We entirely agree. If the extreme teetotal party 
will only give up their irreconcilable attitude and join with 
moderate temperance reformers, something may really be 
done to diminish the evils of the drink tariff. As the first 
step, let us pass the Bishop of Chester’s Bill for allowing a 
public trust to be established in any licensing area which 
chooses to adopt it. We shall then see the scheme tried 
experimentally, and can test its merits. 


Lord George Hamilton, in explaining to the London School 
Board on Thursday that he must resign his chairmauship in 
consequence of his appointment as Secretary for India, made 
a very conciliatory, as well as a very interesting, speech, in 
which he counselled the reduction of the number of members 
serving on the various Committees, the exclusion of a great 
deal of small detail from their agenda-papers, and the cou- 
sigument of the theological controversy to oblivion. He 
believed that the parents of the children really wish to have 
the Christian creed taught in its true dogmatic outlines in 
the schools, and he thought that in general this is actually 
taught, and taught with great success, by the majority of the 
masters and mistresses. Against taking the religious teaching 
out of the hands of the teachers of secular kuowledge, he 
advised very strongly. 


We desire to draw special attention to the Children’s 
Country Holiday Fund—one of the most useful and best 
managed charities in existence—for there is a danger that 
the excitement of the Elections may have caused the appeal 
of the Bishop of London, published in the Times of July 27th, 
to pass unnoticed. The object of the Children’s Country 
Holiday Fund is to secure that the most needy of the seven 
hundred thousand children in London schools may have the 
advantage of a fortnight of real country life. Those who 
desire that the poorest children from all parts of London 
may have country holidays, should send their gifts to the 
honorary treasurer, the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, M.P., 10 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. A gift of 10s., the Bishop 
points out, is sufficient to secure a fortnight’s holiday, as the 
parent# payments generally meet the railway fare. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (22) were on Friday, 1071—107}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———— 


THE MONARCHY AND THE COMMANDEBR-IN- 
CHIEF. 


it is with very deep concern that we notice the con- 

tinuance of the rumours that the appointment of the 
Duke of Connaught as Commander-in-Chief is still con- 
templated. As to the grounds for these rumours we pretend 
to no official knowledge, but their very general acceptance, 
and the total absence of any denial, makes it, we fear, 
only too likely that they are substantially true. It has 
long been alleged that both the Duke of Wellington and 
the Prince Consort always strongly advised the Sovereign 
to retain control of the Army by insisting that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief should be a member of the Royal family. 
This advice is said to have greatly influenced the Sovereign, 
and to have strengthened the reasons for replacing the 
Duke of Cambridge by the Duke of Connaught. We 
have, as all Englishmen must have, the greatest possible 
admiration for the Queen, and belief in her judgment and 
wisdom, as well as in her all-powerful sense of duty 
and fearless love of truth. We venture, then, with 
all respect, to ask for a reconsideration of this most 
important subject, and for judgment to be passed on 
the matter on its merits, and unbiassed by opinions 
expressed even by men so eminent as the Duke of 
Wellington and the Prince Consort. Very possibly, 
had they been able to judge in the light of present 
circumstances, they would have altered their views. 
Before, however, we set forth the considerations which 
we venture to think are conclusive against the appoint- 
mert of the Duke of Connaught to the post of Com- 
mander-in-Chief, we desire to say, and to say in the 
strongest possible way, that we are labouring under no 
sort of delusion as to the motives of the Sovereign in 
regard to the proposal. We are perfectly well aware 
that no petty or selfish feelings have any weight in the 
matter. 

We believe the opinion that the interests of the 
Monarchy demand that the Commander-in-Chief shall be 
a Royal Duke, to be a complete delusion, and we cannot 
doubt that any one who examines the facts for himself, will 
come to a similar conclusion. Let us look at the matter 
on both sides of the account. First we will ask how 
the possession of the Command-in-Chief will help the 
Monarchy, and then in what particulars it may injure the 
throne. The notion is that if the Royal power were ever 
threatened by revolutionary violence, a Royal Com- 
mander-in-Chief would be able to keep the Army on the 
side of the Monarchy. He would issue orders to the troops 
and use them to preserve the rights of the Crown. Possibly 
there was something in this theory while Parliament did not 
represent the nation, and the “ mob” meant the majority 
of the people, and something external to the Government. 
Then lawless revolution might have been attempted, and 
might have been put down by bayouets. Now revolution, 
if itever comes, will come by law, and in that case a Royal 
Duke at the Horse Guards will be a poor security. If 
the nation were mad enough to abolish the Monarchy, it 
would do it by repealing the Act of Settlement, not by 
violence. While the Mutiny Act is passed every year and 
the whole of the Treasury is at the disposal of the people, 
the idea of withstanding the people by force of arms is 
absurd. The only result of an attempt to do so in a 
country like England, would be to add force and volume 
to a revolutionary movement. We can conceive of no re- 
volution put down by a Royal Duke at the head of the 
Army acting contrary to the will of Parliament, but we 
can conceive of a rash and anarchic movement, naturally 
destined to die away and work its own cure, turned into 
one that would be almost popular by the attempt to treat 
the Army as if it were not a national force, but merely a 
huge Swiss Guard, whose only duties were toward the 
Crown. The Monarchy in England rests upon the. will 
of the peple, and not upon bayonets. It gains no 
smallest iota of extra strength by having a Royal Duke 
as Commander-in-Chief. Let us now consider what the 
Monarchy may lose by having as Commander-in-Chief a 
member of the Royal Family. All impartial-minded 
cad must see that there are very great risks to the 

onarchy in a Royal Commander-in-Chief. The first risk 
is that of some grave scandal arising in connection with the 


administration of the Commander-in-Chief. Suppose the 
Commander-in-Chief were careless and unwise in his use of 
patronage, and were to let himself get into the hands of bad 
advisers, or to allow actual corruption in its worst form to 
creep into the service. Say, that is, that a scandal occurred 
at the Horse Guards, analogous to that which drove Lord 
Westbury from office. If the Commander-in-Chief were an 
ordinary General he would have to go, and there would be 
an end of it. The injury to the National interests would 
be a great one, but it would be limited. But suppose the 
‘Commander-in-Chief in fault, were a member of the Roya} 
Family. Can any reasonable man imagine that it would be 
possible to limit the effects of the scandal? Would not 
the question be asked in a hundred quarters, “Is a 
Monarchy worth having when it leads to such scandals as 
these?” Of course, that would be a very unfair question, 
but for all that it would be put, and thousands of men 
would be converted by it into the belief that Monarchy 
and corruption were synonymous, and that no scandal of 
the kind would have occurred had England been a 
Republic. A scandal at the Horse Guards, while the 
Commander-in-Chief was a member of the Royal Family, 
would thus cause an infinity of harm to the Monarchy. 
It is no good to say that no scandal would happen 
with any Royal Prince likely to be chosen during 
the next twenty years. No one can answer for that. 
The most honest and most honourable man—nay, more, 
the ablest man—in the world is liable to make a mis- 
take and to fall into the hands of unscrupulous advisers. 
That is a risk to the efficiency of our military service 
which we are bound to run. But this being so, why 
gratuitously add the unnecessary risk of upsetting the 
Monarchy at the same time? Again, if you have a 
Royal Duke as Commander-in-Chief, you make war a 
great danger to the Monarchy. Suppose things go badly 
and that it looks as if the Commander-in-Chief had been 
to blame. <A disaster makes people angry, and when 


repetition of the Walcheren expedition, depend upon it 
that the whole country would ring with cries of, “ This 
comes of having a Royal Duke Commander-in-Chief,”— 
cries which would very soon shade off into, “‘ This comes of 
having a Monarchy.” Even as it is, a military disaster is 
very apt to make people grumble at the Crown if they 
think that the Sovereign or Court influence had anything 
to do with the appointment of the General who has failed. 
When General McNeil so nearly let his force be annihilated 
at Suakim it was ungenerously, and very likely untruly, said 
that the General owed his appointment to Court favour, 
and a very considerable amount of unpopularity was drawn 
thereby upon the Queen. What would be the effect of a 
great disaster for which a Royal Duke Commander-in- 
Chief was obviously responsible? Who can doubt that it 
would shake the Monarchy to the centre? Yet another 
way in which a Royal Commander-in-Chief might injure 
the Monarchy remains to be stated. It is, perhaps, the 
most important of all. Imagine great industrial dis- 
tress and labour troubles on the scale of the Chicago 
riots. Under such circumstances it might become the 
duty of the Commander-in-Chief acting on the orders 
of the Cabinet to take exceptional measures to deal 
with the rioters. Those measures might have to be 
very severe, and might cause a great deal of ill-feeling. 
But as the Royal Duke’s name would be connected with 
them, he would almost certainly become the scapegoat. 
A Royal Duke is always a tempting person to attack, 
because assaults on him are sure to be noticed and taken 
seriously. Putting down social disorder might then easily 
become a source of injury to the Monarchy. Once start a 
legend like that of “the butcher Cumberland,” and there 
is no saying where it would stop. Fortunately, the Duke 
of Cambridge never had to participate in any large scheme 
for dealing with disorder ; if he had, he would almost 
certainly have become exceedingly unpopular. To sum 
up, the appointment of a Royal Duke as Commander-in- 
Chief cannot possibly help the Monarchy, and it may do 
it an infinity of harm, in case of scandals at headquarters, 
disasters abroad, or disorder at home. 

We speak frankly, but from no other desire than to 
support the interests of the Monarchy. We want to 
see England remain what it is, a crowned Republic, 
and we view with the utmost distrust any move- 








ment which tends to weaken the hold of the Royal 
Family upon the nation. If we cared less for the 


angry they are unreasonable and unfair. If we had a . 
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Crown, we should trouble less about the possibility of 
the appointment of a Royal Duke to be Commander-in- 
Chief, It is not because we want to weaken the Monarchy, 
but because we desire to shelter it from a grave risk of 
injury that we write as we have done. The Queen has 
made singularly few mistakes in her long and great career 
of honour and usefulness, and we do not believe that she 
will make one now. That the question will be settled 
against the appointment of a Royal Duke is our most 
earnest hope, and is, we believe, the hope of all those who 
have looked at the problem not superficially and con- 
yentionally, but from all sides, and with a desire to 
maintain the due influence of the Monarchy. 





A BUTTERFLY PREMIER. 


T is sometimes said,—-Carlyle said it often, and with 
bitter raillery—that the English Parliament had 
reduced government to a matter of words, to a babble- 
ment, to an institution of mere rhetorical artifice. We 
do not believe it. And nothing could better illustrate 
the shallowness of that taunt than the complete failure 
of Lord Rosebery’s Government to carry through even 
a three years’ reign by the help of that “ little member ” 
which “ boasteth great things,”—the tongue. It would be 
dificult to imagine a Government which had greater 
masters of the tongue, and the tongue merely, than the 
last. In the head of the Government we had a most 
skilful speaker, who had all the arts of mere speaking 
entirely under his command. In the Lower House, Sir 
William Harcourt was an accomplished wit and a past 
master of logical fence. Yet their combined skill in 
plausible speaking gave the United Kingdom a regular 
surfeit of accomplished talk. Some one will say that 
Mr. Gladstone was a greater orator than either of 
these, and that he kept England spell-bound by his 
masterful rhetoric. Yes; but he was masterful. And 
masterfulness is not a feat of the tongue, but a feat 
of the character, of the will. Mr. Gladstone was 
a great orator, but the secret of his oratory was 
not mere speech, but speech dominated by a lofty, 
though often much too impulsive and abrupt, purpose. 
Lord Rosebery had no will. His speech was, indeed, the 
beginning and end of his influence. No one ever surpassed 
him as a graceful after-dinner speaker. His ease, his 
playfulness, his happy irony, his urbanity, his delicately 
turned phrases, were the envy of all his followers. But 
compare him with the most successful of recent Prime 
Ministers, and we shall find that what he lacked was not 
power of speech, but power of character. Take his 
successor, Lord Salisbury, who has often been reproached 
with being a mere literary man, a mere Saturday Reviewer. 
No doubt hejwas one of the greatest of Saturday Reviewers 
of the old and great days. But what does that imply? 
Certainly not mere skill in the use of words, but skill in 
the use of words resulting from laborious study and a 
coherent purpose. We should not say that Lord Salisbury 
is like Mr. Gladstone, a very strong man overridden by 
& too hasty and spasmodic judgment. He has too often 
shown that he can vacillate in purpose, that he can play 
with new ideas, without knowing how far they are 
going to carry him, as he did with Home-rule in 1885. 
But though he can vacillate, at least a backbone of 
laboriously accumulated knowledge and specific bias has 
always controlled his judgment. He is no amateur 
Premier, He is a real devotee to his duties, and has 
never in any respect shirked the discipline of hard labour, 
while the desire to control the spirit of restlessness by 
Which the progressive party is dominated, has always 
peveies and given coherence to his purpose. Lord 
eaconsfield was much more of a mere amateur than 
Lord Salisbury ; but then Lord Beaconsfield, if far less 
rious, was always pervaded by a very masculine 
ambition,—an ambition even greater, though much more 
indolent, than Lord Palmerston’s. As a rule, English 
‘ime Ministers, from the great Reform Bill downwards, 
ave been men of great and predominant purpose. Mr. 
Gladstone was a giant worker. Lord Palmerston was a 
very hard worker. Sir Robert Peel was a great worker. 
a Lord Melbourne would work very hard when he felt 
in it was his duty to guide his Sovereign and his Cabinet. 
td John Russell was a harder worker than Lord Mel- 
urne. And ag Macaulay told us, “ those who listened 


of the House of Lords, to the noble and animated 
eloquence of Charles, Earl Grey, could form some estimate 
of the powers of a race of men amongst whom he was not 
the foremost.” 


Lord Rosebery has not been, and perhaps with his 
fragile health could not have been, one of the great race of 
Ministerial toilers. He was the favourite of the modern 
socialistic party, because he showed himself so open 
to new ideas, and especially to those new ideas which 
fascinated the democracy. He did not see that it was 
necessary to have a deep conviction to make ideas really 
potent. From the first he has trifled with ideas. He trifled 
with the idea of Home-rule, with the idea of Disestablish- 
ment, with the idea of ‘a second Chamber,” indeed with 
all the chief ideas of the Independent Labour party. He 
began to build towers without counting the cost. He 
made war with ideas, without calculating whether with 
ten thousand followers he could sustain the onset of 
him who came against him with twenty thousand fol- 
lowers, and never sent his embassage in time to propose 
conditions of peace. He was an amateur from the 
first, a society Premier, whose flights were always fasci- 
nating and always shortlived. He was always ready 
to take back his most effective suggestions, to change, 
and change even hurriedly, his most tempting baits. His 
ideas glittered in the sun, and then they disappeared and 
were exchanged for others which also glittered and were 
withdrawn. His tact was often happy, but what is the 
use of tact without purpose, without resolve behind it ? 
He was a butterfly Premier, ephemeral in his essence, 
resplendent one moment, vanished the next. We shall 
hardly meet with him again in that great position. Even 
his ardent friends, the Social Democrats, are hardly in 
charity with him now. They see that he is a fair-weather 
Premier. He has strangely disappointed Mr. Gladstone’s 
hasty and singularly unfortunate prediction, that he 
would “ go far.”” None of our Premiers have ever shown 
such significant signs of transitoriness, of utter deficiency 
in “staying” power. He has been a great master of words. 
But great masters of words only, will never be masters of 
the English people. Even in his own special region, even 
in foreign policy, he has not been workmanlike. He has 
impressed the French with his levity, with his feebleness 
of purpose. He has trifled even with the new diplomatic 
questions in the East. He vacillated in Africa. He 
dealt feebly with France, both as regards Egypt and 
Siam. He has left the United Kingdom with more adver- 
saries and fewer and infirmer friends than he found it. 
France is more unfriendly, Russia is more closely allied 
with France, Germany and Austria are more decidedly 
neutral, and Italy alone is more anxious to stand well 
with England. 

But on domestic questions Lord Rosebery’s Govern- 
ment has been far less successful. The organ of the most 
powerful section of the Irish party, the Healyites, posi- 
tively exults in the collapse of the Government’s Home- 
rule policy, and declares that the liberty they have 
regained to return to the old demand for Repeal of the 
Union, puts the Irish party in a far better position for 
obtaining its own ends. No one knows what the Irish 
policy of the Gladstonians will now be. No one knows 
how far the Radicals will stick to Disestablishment and 
Disendowment; and every one knows that they have lost 
ground by their essays in that direction instead of 
gaining it, because they have neither been outspoken 
nor magnanimous. The House of Lords has become, for 
the first time during the last sixty-three years, a positively 
popular body. And even the Temperance party have 
suffered by their superfluity of moral intemperance. Jack 
of all revolutions and master of none, will be Lord Rose- 
bery’s repute as a Prime Minister. It is a pity that a 
man who can think and speak so brightly on any political 


brief, should have gained so great a reputation for 
political trifling. As he justly said in reply to the Duke 
of Argyll, he is no Catiline. 
man with less of the Catiline in him, for never was there 
a statesman of less audacity or nerve. 
the iridescent flutterer of a sterile epoch, and has 
done more, we think, to render the House of Lords 
unpopular with the Radical party than any of his 
Tory opponents. 
of bright colour and fair form, is not the kind of 
Premier whom a’ hardworking, much-enduring nation 


Never was there a states- 


He has been 


A political butterfly, a fragile pageant 





With delight till the morning sun shone on the tapestries 


really admires, 
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THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


E do not wonder that the minds of some of the 
greater statesmen of the Unionist party have been 
much exercised on the subject of the Speakership. The 
election of Mr. Gully was in some respects a scandal, 
Never before has there been a case in which the absence 
of all the kind of experience specially adapted to fit a 
man for the discharge of the great judicial office of 
Speaker, has almost appeared to be the main reason for his 
selection to fill that office. We are not advancing any 
charge against Mr. Gully. So faras the experience of only 
twelve weeks of office can enable us to judge, there is no 
reason at all to believe that he will make a bad Speaker, 
—there is, indeed, some little reason to think he will make 
a good one. But obviously the reason for that view is 
almost as near to no reason at all as a small fraction is 
to zero. A new Speaker is guided, and is rightly 
guided, by the counsel of the permanent officials of the 
House of Commons,—by the advice of the experienced 
clerks at the table. If Mr. Gully had not been so guided 
during the very earliest weeks of office, we should 
have had some reason to believe that he would be a 
bad Speaker, and not a good one. He has been so guided, 
and he has done well. But it would bea great mistake 
to suppose that what we want in a Speaker of the House 
of Commons is teachability and nothing more. That is 
the quality which is the best for a beginner; but it is not 
the quality which we need for a great crisis, when party 
passions run high, and when we want a man fully pos- 
sessed of that firm self-confidence, that profound sense 
of justice, that swift insight into the errors made on both 
sides of the House, which would make the country proud 
of its Speaker. It is perfectly true that there is no kind 
of experience which could adequately assure us of the 
presence of these great qualities. But at least we might 
have some presumption, such as we had in the case of 
Lord Peel and Lord Eversley, that the man intended for 
this office is well master of all the forms of the House, is 
a man of general force of character on the one hand, and 
is not a vehement partisan on the other. Of presumptions 
of this kind we had absolutely no sort of evidence in 
the case of Mr. Gully. He was certainly not a master 
of all the forms of the House, for he had never 
taken any serious part at all in its debates. We 
believe that the speech in which he submitted himself 
to the will of the House was only the second speech he 
had made there, and that even his personal appearance 
was not known to the leaders of the Unionist party. 
Whether he was either a man of considerable force of 
character, or one of cool and impartial judgment, no one 
not personally intimate with him knew, and no one 
not personally intimate with him knows now. All we 
can say is that he comported himself with dignity in 
accepting the office, and that he did not begin the 
discharge of his functions by any great blunder. That 
is satisfactory as far as it goes, but it evidently could 
hardly go less far. Under these circumstances, if he had 
been chosen by lot, we should hardly have much less reason 
ihan we have to expect that he would make a good 
Speaker. All we know is,—and it is something, though 
very little,—that he has shown prudence and savoir faire 
enough not to trip during his first essays at his work. 
This being so, it may fairly be said that when the ques- 
tion of his re-election in the new Parliament came to be 
considered, it was exceedingly natural to assume that the 
House ought to reopen the question of fitness, and choose 
somebody of whose knowledge of the forms of the House, 
of whose firmness of character, and of whose impartiality 
of judgment it has at least had some experience. There 
can be no question that we have such men. Mr. Courtney, 
judged even by the voice of his political opponents, is 
one such, and a very distinguished Member amongst those 
of the largest experience in the special duties of the office. 
No man who has satin the last or the previous Parliament 
doubts for a moment his strength of purpose, or his 
impartiality of judgment. The only thing that can be 
said of him is that the Conservatives had the chance of 
elevating him to the Chair, and that they deliberately re- 
jected it, so that it might be injudicious to press it on 
them again. And we quite admit that that is a for- 
midable objection. On the other hand, there is the 


generally admitted on his own side of the House. But 
also in his case it is known that the other side dis. 
liked the idea of his election, and preferred to him an 
utterly untried man of their own party. It is therefore 
very natural that he should be, as he is said to be, 
unwilling to be forced into the Chair. Moreover, there 
is no doubt at all that for many purposes it is far better 
that the Speaker of the House should have been chosen 
by the party which is not in power, rather than by the 
party which is. Whenever his judgment is given against 
the Opposition, that opinion will-have more weight than it 
could have if he had been selected by the friends of the 
Government. And whenever his opinion is given in favour 
of the Opposition, it will have weight too, for it will be 
recognised that his very natural wish to prove his im. 
partiality would have prevented him from showing any 
excess of favour to his own party, especially if his 
judgment were likely to displease the great majority of 
the House. 

This is indeed the consideration, and the most important 
consideration, which induces us to hope that Mr. Gully 
will be re-elected to the Chair, now that the opportunity for 
replacing him by some more conspicuously well qualified 
candidate has occurred. There cannot be a doubt that, 
rightly or wrongly, his rejection would excite great irrita. 
tion in the minds of the minority, though that irritation 
would be, in our opinion, unreasonable. Still, the irrita. 
tion would certainly be felt, and would greatly prejudice 
the Opposition against the new candidate selected, how. 
ever carefully the selection might be made. It would 
hardly be fair to expose any candidate, unless it were Mr, 
Courtney, to whom the Gladstonians themselves offered the 
position, to the invidious accusation of having consented to 
oust Mr. Gully ; and, as we have already said, Mr. Courtney 
would probably very much dislike the double disadvantage 
of superseding a Speaker who, though chosen without any 
public evidence of fitness, has still filled the office satisfac. 
torily for a few weeks, and also who is personally a 
favourite with the Gladstonians who chose him. The 
question is whether we shall not do more harm by super- 
seding him, even though we have but little evidence of 
his capacity, than we shall by adhering to the pre. 
cedent of renewing his official career and trusting to that 
evidence of our sincere wish not to irritate the minority 
at the very outset of the new Parliament, for strengthening 
Mr. Gully’s determination to be the strong and impartial 
judge we really seek. Of course, no determination, how. 
ever resolute, can transform an unfit man into a fit one. 
But we have no right at all to pronounce Mr. Gully 
unfit, since the little knowledge of him that we have, 
tends in the other direction. For once we regard Mr. James 
Lowther as a wise counsellor of the Conservative party 
when he expresses his opinion that to set the example of 
holding by the elect of the opposite party is now at least 
a course that will tend better to keep the Speaker’s office 
above partisan passions, than any attempt to revise a 
choice that was made with so much haste and so little 
to show that it would be a wise one. 

After all, we must not forget that even indifferent 
Speakers,—and we may fairly hope that Mr. Gully may 
turn out a good and not an indifferent one,—do very 
respectable work when the House over which they preside 
shows its determination to be just and firm. We have 
had more than one Speaker even since the great Reform 
Bill who did not earn the reputation of Lord Eversley or 
Lord Hampden, still less that of Lord Peel, but whe 
nevertheless, with a wise Government in office, brought 
no sort of discredit on the House of Commons. We may 
hope higher things even of Mr. Gully than this rather 
negative and modest sort of achievement. But even if 
he does not surpass it, we may still have reason to rejoice 
that the new Parliament begins,—as we trust it will begin, 
—its career by a signal indication that it does not wish t¢ 
pass any needless censure on the acts of its predecessor, 
even though they may not have been all that the wisest 
Gladstonians, to say nothing of the most impartia 
Unionists, would have desired and approved. 





FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


— French newspapers during the past week have 
; been making great play with the Russian Alliance. 





present Home Secretary, Sir Matthew White-Ridley, 
whose fitness and whose calm and sober judgment is 








One paper announces that the alliance really does exist, 
another that it is far closer than that of the Central 
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Powers, and that it is supported by a military conven- 
tion, and so on, and so on. Finally it is asserted that in 
October the alliance will bear fruit in a joint representa- 
tion on thesubject of Egypt. France and Russia, that is, 
will join together in demanding evacuation, and the Czar 
will thus pay France the debt he incurred by accepting 
French help in the Far East. Probably all this talk is 
mere newspaper babble. If there was a clear alliance, 
neither France nor Russia would in the least desire to 
disown it. They would rather do as the Triple Alliance 
does, and publicly and formally proclaim their solidarity. 
At St. Petersburg, however, nothing is ever said in 
support of the alliance theory, but instead, a douche of 
ecld water is every now and then thrown on the whole 
subject. For example, the recent talk in Paris produced 
a Reuter telegram from St. Petersburg, declaring that 
the sensational statements published by the Figaro and 
the Paris edition of the New York Herald regarding the 
nature of the Franco-Russian Alliance, had caused much 
annoyance in Court circles, and were contradicted by 
the Ministries of War and Foreign Affairs. Remember, 
this was a telegram allowed by the Censor to leave 
St. Petersburg! We do not of course mean to say 
that there is no alliance. In all probability there is, 
but it is an alliance of a very one-sided character. We 
believe that when the secret history of the present time 
comes to be published, it will be found that what happened 
was roughly this. The French Government practically 
put French influence and the French forces at the disposal 
of Russia unconditionaliy. Russia, however, would not 
reciprocate except in the matter of vague and friendly 
hrases. She remains unbound while France is bound, 
but she is quite willing to let it be rumoured that she and 
France are allies. France, for various reasons, had to 
be content with this arrangement. It was better than 
isolation. But though France made this one-sided alliance, 
she could not publish it to the world. It would have been 
too humiliating to tell all Europe that she had sworn to be 
the loyal friend and helper of Russia, but that Russia 
had only replied by a certain number of empty compli- 
ments. The Franco-Russian Alliance is kept secret 
because it is too one-sided an affair to be published 
without giving a shock to French prestige, and to the 
amour propre of the French nation. That is, we believe, 
the truth about the Franco-Russian Alliance. 

But though we do not believe that France has any 
more substantial alliance with Russia than the under- 
standing we have described, we by no means desire to 
deny the possibility of joint action in Egypt during the 
autumn. It is quite conceivable that France and Lussia 
may act as the French Press hope and expect. All we 
can say is that France will be doing a very foolish thing, 
and will find herself not helped, but greatly embarrassed, 
by the result. If we receive an intimation of the kind 
supposed, our Government will have an easy answer, and 
will, we feel certain, give it. They can reply by instantly 
joining the Triple Alliance, and making it a quadruple 
league of Peace. The terms under which we should 
enter the Alliance need not import anything difficult or 
dangerous. We should merely be asked to guarantee the 
status quo in Europe, We, in our turn, need not do more 
than ask that the status quo in Africa and Asia shall also 
be guaranteed. We need not really trouble about India, 
as we can defend ourselves there against Russia without 
difficulty, but it might be as well while we are about it 
to put this check on French aggression in Indo-China. 
What, then, would be the net result of this pro- 
posed joint action in Egypt? Certainly nothing very 
pleasant for France. She would find the recovery of 
Alsace and Lorraine barred to her by the strongest 
League in the history of the world, and England per- 
manently established in Egypt. Just think of the power 
of the Quadruple Alliance in case of war. It would have 
instant and complete command of the sea. Nothing 
could stand against the combined fleets of England, 
Italy, and Germany, and presumably of Japan also, for 
the Island Power of the Far East would hardly miss 
such a chance of revenge against her great neighbour. 
The French and Russian ships must simply keep their 
harbours. But this would mean the loss to France of 
Algiers and Tunis, and all the rest of her North African 
possessions, and possibly of Corsica. If the war broke 
out and lasted, the reduction of the rest of the French 
Colonies would only be a matter of time. But the 





Quadruple Alliance would have more than the command 
of the sea. It would have command of the purse. 
England alone could create a war-fund of £250,000,000 
without adding a penny to her taxation. She would only 
have to suspend the Sinking Fund and use the money 
now spent in paying off capital in paying interest on a 
new loan. It is almost inconceivable that France would 
ultimately gain in a war with a Quadruple Alliance. Let 
us suppose that her armies and those of Russia proved 
stronger than those of Germany, Austria, and Italy, and 
that she and the Russians were able to penetrate deep into 
the enemies’ country. The command of the sea would rob 
such victories of half their value. A mixed German and 
English force could be landed at Calais, and could threaten 
Paris at a time when on the Rhine and across the Alps, 
in Pomerania and Galicia, all might seem specially favour- 
able to the Dual Alliance. We doubt very much if 
France would risk a war with a Quadruple Alliance. If, 
then, a demand for the evacuation of Egypt were to lead 
to our entering the League of the Central Powers, France 
and Russia would probably agree that the game was not 
worth the candle, at any rate at that moment, and would 
prefer to pocket the humiliation of our refusal to evacuate 
Egypt rather than rush into war. In other words, France, 
by demanding evacuation, would fail to get it, but would 
get instead a Quadruple instead of a Triple Alliance. 
Of course, the French do not want such a result, but 
at the same time we do not feel sure that they 
may not bring it about. Their leading statesmen are 
it seems, convinced that England will never join the 
Triple Alliance, and that her dislike of war and desire to 
live at peace with her neighbours will make her endure 
any amount of ill-treatment short of actual hostilities. 
They could not make a greater mistake. In the present 
temper of Englishmen, a touch would send them to the 
side of the Central Powers, determined, cost what it 
would, to be rid of French hostility. 

But though we realise that England might so easily be 
driven into a Quadruple Alliance, and indeed must 
instantly join the Central Powers were she to be jointly 
menaced by Russia and France, we are by no means sure 
that it would be our best policy to join the Triple Alliance. 
At any rate, we think that there is another line of policy 
which ought first to be seriously considered,—that is, 
the policy of coming to a friendly understanding with 
Russia. At present we are saddled with the hostility 
of two Powers,—France and Russia. That is too great 
a burden for us to bear. We must disembarrass our- 
selves of one of them. We cannot easily do so in the 
case of France, because the hostility is real and sub- 
stantial, and based upon material rivalry and jealousy. 
The hostility of Russia is, however, largely artificial. 
Naturally, we and the Russians were meant to be friends, 
not enemies. Their real interests and ours do not conflict 
in any quarter of the globe, and we exchange with Russia 
a vast number of products. Our enmity with Russia is 
based upon our former efforts to keep Russia from getting 
access to the Mediterranean and upon her counter-strokes 
against India. Why should we not come to terms and 
withdraw our opposition to the appearance of Russia in 
the Mediterranean? The possession even of Constantinople 
and the presence of Russian ships in the Mediterranean 
would in the long run be more dangerous and disturbing 
to France than to us, for France is much more deeply 
interested in the Mediterranean than we are. But if our 
embargo were taken off Russia’s advance to the open 
water, Russia would be clearly willing to come to terms 
with us in Asia. She would abandon her policy of 
threatening India, and relieve us in that way of a con- 
siderable, if somewhat exaggerated, anxiety. Next, she 
might give up all thought of acting with France against 
us in Egypt, and let France understand that her con- 
tinued friendship must be conditional on a change 
of French policy as regards England. In a_ word, 
Russia would exchange her understanding with France 
for one with England, on the very sufficient ground 
that England could offer Russia far better terms 
than France, and France would thus sink back into a 
condition of complete isolation. There is only one other 
alternative to joining the Triple Alliance, or coming to 
terms with Russia,—that is, coming to terms with France 
herself. Possibly things have gone too far for this, but 
if not there is always open the making of an arrange- 
ment with France which would perfectly satisfy both 
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parties and free France from the need of maintaining 
so huge a Navy as she docs at present. If France 
were governed by reason instead of sentiment and 
jealousy, she would make terms with England. She 
would then be in a position to cement her alliance with 
Russia, and possibly might some day come to Germany 
with a demand for the restoration of the Provinces, which 
could not be withstood. If France acknowledged our 
right to the whole Nile Valley, including Egypt, came to 
terms with us on the Niger and the Mekong, and allowed 
her rights in Newfoundland to be bought out, we might 
give her ample compensation by throwing no obstacles in 
her way in the gradual absorption of all Morocco, but 
the Province of Tangier. After such an agreement the 
English people would not wish to see France held in an 
iron vice by Germany, but would substitute sympathy and 
support for acquiescence in her isolation. 

Shortly, what we want our Government to do is to 
review the whole diplomatic situation de novo, and to 
treat it as depending, as it does in reality depend, on the 
hostility of France. We would have our Foreign Minister 
go to France and say,—‘ The hostility which you are dis- 
playing towards us is too serious a matter to be passed 
over, and we do not mean to pass it over. We will not 
rest till we have stopped it, or given back a crushing blow. 
First, however, we ask you to consider whether you would 
not prefer our friendship. If you will let us go into all 
the questions in dispute in every part of the world and try 
to settle them, we will meet you with more than generosity, 
and an understanding may be arrived at which will be satis- 
factory to both of us. If you refuse, we warn you that we 
will protect ourselves in every way possible from the con- 
sequences of your hostility.” If the French were to refuse 
such a proposal made in proper diplomatic form, the British 
Government should then, in our opinion, consider whether 
they should spike the French guns by an understanding 
with Russia such as we have sketched, or by entering into 
a Quadruple Alliance. Either cf these plans would secure 
us against the consequences of French hostility. Which 
can best be- taken under the circumstances, can only 
be determined by those who know the condition of Euro- 
pean politics from inside. The essential thing is to tell 
France plainly that she and England are at the parting of 
the ways. If she wants us to remain friendly, we will 
meet her halfway. If she does not value our friendship, 
we shall not be deterred by any abstract fears or scruples 
from insuring ourselves against her policy of injury, and 
from retaliating in kind as occasion offers. What she must 
be made to understand once and for all is that we do not 
intend any longer to be treated by France with far greater 
hostility than even Germany, and yet be supposed entirely 
incapable of hitting back. 





TEMPERANCE REFORM IN THE NEW 
PARLIAMENT. 


seo is a happy feeling abroad that in the new 
House of Commons legislative enterprises will be 
undertaken and carried through because the nation 
really needs them, and on lines really responding to these 
national needs. This feeling is cherished with special 
confidence in regard to the subject of a reform in our 
Uquor-laws. It is, no doubt, a problem of very grave 
difficulty, which has hitherto baffled every attempt to 
deal with it, and shaken, if not destroyed, every Govern- 
ment that has touched it. But there is nothing in the 
failures which are on record in connection with this topic 
to justify, or even suggest, the opinion that the problem 


is insoluble, though there is much in the way of warning 


against erroneous methods of treatment. The Local Veto 
Bill was a signal illustration of the principles to be 


avoided. It was deeply and widely disliked among the 


supporters of the late Government for its unwarrantable, 
and, as it was felt, entirely un-Englisb, menace of inter- 
ference with individual liberty in regard to private habits, 
for the scandalous inequality of its operation as between 
rich and poor, and also for its failure to provide 
any compensation for such publicans as might, under 
its clauses, have their houses closed. There seems 
very good reason to believe that the Bill was never 
really approved by the general sense of the Radical 
party, and that its inclusion in the Newcastle programme 
was an evidence of the essentially unrepresentative quality 


a 


and imposed upon the leaders of the party. But, happily 
there is no ground for supposing that the strong and 
extensive Radical aversion to the Local Veto Bill indicated 
any indifference, still less hostility, to the cause of 
Temperance Reform. The plan embodied in this measure 
of the late Government was rightly regarded as oppressive, 
unjust, and stupid; but its objects were in no senge 
repudiated. On the contrary, we believe that whatever 
may be their feelings as to the discomfiture of their leaderg 
in other respects, a very large number of Radicals have 
secretly welcomed it as clearing the way for a reasonable, 
equitable, and practical measure of Licensing Reform, 
That such a measure is urgently called for the 
are strongly convinced, and so, we are ansusel: 
are the great majority of the Unionist party. It ig, 
in fact, recognised by almost all intelligent citizens 
that the evils connected with the working of our present 
licensing system are great, and that it is nothing short 
of a national misfortune that both parties have hitherto 
failed to grapple with them. They are so serious that 
they ought long ago to have led to a combination of all 
parties in a resolute endeavour to mitigate them. Un- 
happily, it is beyond dispute that that party or section of 
citizens which has assumed, and been allowed the use of, 
the title “ Temperance party,” has hitherto, while doubtless 
exercising a most valuable educational influence, used its 
strength both negatively and positively, in a sense unfavour. 
able to rational legislation on the subject. It may surely be 
hoped that considerable numbers of the “ Temperance party” 
will now frankly recognise that they have been on a wrong 
tack, and will show themselves ready to co-operate in 
furthering progress on practical lines. Their co-operation 
would be cordially welcomed by all other friends of 
temperance, for their courage, zeal, and devotion are 
beyond dispute. Judge Hughes, in a letter widely 
disseminated by the London and provincial press, 
expresses, on behalf of the Public-house Reform Asso. 
ciation—of which he is one of the most influential 
members—an earnest desire for a meeting of the 
members of all temperance organisations, with a view 
to the formation of “a moderate, definite, and reason- 
ably comprehensive policy,” which might be presented 
to Parliament by “a united Temperance party.” It 
is very much to be desired that such a conference as 
Judge Hughes suggests should take place, for in a cause 
of this magnitude and difficulty, no stores of enthusiasm 
can be wisely dispensed with if they can be utilised in 
support of a really sound policy. We shall be heartily 
glad if the leaders and members of the United Kingdom 
Alliance and kindred organisations should be led by reflec. 
tion on recent and more remote events in the history of 
the movement in which they have played so prominent a 
part, to recognise the worse than futility of pursuing any 
longer the line of greatest resistance, and to throw them- 
selves cordially into co-operation with more moderate 
reformers. By doing so they would secure to themselves 
a rightful share of honour in a national victory over a 
lamentable evil. 

But we are anxious that moderate reformers should 
recognise that, valuable as the aid of those who have been 
prohibitionists would doubtless prove, if it were given to 
a more reasonable policy, their aid is not necessary, nor is 
there any reason why their opposition should be fatal, 
to the success of such a policy in the new House of 
Commons. The Public-House Reform Association, as 
we firmly believe, have shown the way by which genuine 
progress may be made, and have commended their 
policy in its general principles to the common-sense 
of the nation. More than that, they have secured the 
express adhesion of the leaders of the two wings of 
the great Unionist majority in the House of Commons. 
It is well known that for many years Mr. Chamberlain 
has been a supporter of the principle of the Gothenbur 
system, and that if he could have had his way, it wou 
have been put into experimental operation in Birmingham 
many years ago. He has openly given his warm sympathy 
to the action of the Bishop of Chester, whose strenuous 
energy in pressing this subject upon public attention is 
deserving of the most cordial recognition; and he took 
part a year or so ago in the conference at Gros- 
venor House, at which the Public-House Reform Asso- 
ciation was launched. Mr. Balfour, until lately, had 
not evinced any very active interest in the subject of 
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of some of the speeches of his distinguished uncle, the 
resent Prime Minister, had not been marked by that 
epth of feeling in regard to the need for Parliamentary 
action in that direction which it would have been pleasant 
to observe. During his recent canvass in East Man- 
chester, however, Mr. Balfour made a speech on the whole 
subject which showed that he had been giving it his careful 
attention, and in its course he made use of the following 
very satisfactory sentence :—“ Believing that the habits 
of the people lead them to indulge, and to indulge inno- 
cently, in the moderate use of alcohol, I look forward 
as the chief kind of reform which I shall desire to see 
carried out, to an improvement in existing means by 
which the legitimate desire can be satisfied. I wish to 
see a better public-house, and I wish to see every induce- 
ment to intemperance taken away, and at the same time, 
that the legitimate desire for moderate drinking shall not 
be driven to satisfy itself by illegitimate means.” Here 
we have in a few pregnant words the whole essence 
of the policy of the Public-House Reform Associa- 
tion. Mr. Balfour, we are sure, cannot fail to recog- 
nise that the reformed public-house, on which he largely 
sets his hopes for the growth of temperance, must 
be a public-house under public management, — that 
is to say, as Judge Hughes puts it, the manage- 
ment must be “either by, or under the control of, the 
representatives of, the people.” Personally, we should 
much prefer management by an “authorised company ” 
under the control of the local authorities, to management 
directly by those authorities. But the principle is the 
same in either case—that it ought not to be to the per- 
sonal interest of the retail seller of alcohol to push the 
sale, and that the place where alcohol is sold retail 
should be a place where food is also obtainable, 
where there are opportunities for comfortable and 
respectable social recreation. This sound common-sense 
principle will, we believe, commend itself to the 
majority—we trust to an overwhelming majority—of 
the present House of Commons, under the authority of 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. And there can be no 
reason why the subject should not be dealt with at an 
early date. The question of the gradual transfer of the 
sale of alcohol from private to public hands, can doubtless 
be dealt with in a manner affording all reasonable con- 
sideration to existing interests. In our belief, a long 
notice of the termination of existing licences would 
probably meet the equities of the case, facilities being 
afforded for buying-out individual houses before the 
lapse of the notice. But experiments of various kinds 
might be made, and it is desirable that, as soon as 
possible, legislative permission should be given to one or 
more communities to make such experiments, on Scan- 
dinavian lines, for their own benefit and for the instruc- 
tion of the country. 





THE DEPARTMENTAL ELECTIONS IN FRANCE. 


, a interest of the Departmental elections in France 
is seldom excessive. They have only a remote con- 
nection with politics, though, as seems to be the case 
everywhere, they are usually fought on political lines. 
But even these political lines are a good deal affected by 
local considerations; and a country in which the electors 
are much given to staying away from the polls, even when 
the complexion of the Chamber is at issue, is not likely to 
convert a local contest into a political demonstration. In 
the present instance, the preliminary canvass is said to 
have been singularly devoid of animation. There is no 
question before the public which seems to excite any 
special interest, and in default of this, the elections have 
been rather tamer than usual. 

One notable result, however, there has been. The 
Socialists left the battle appreciably weaker than they 
Went into it. They had twenty-four seats; they now 
have twelve; and though the second ballots may slightly 
swell their numbers, they are not in any case likely to 
Come up to their former strength. Their organs have 
done their best, of course, to disguise this reverse. They 
have compared the number of successful candidates with 
the number of votes given; and in this way, they reach the 
conclusion that a few seats more or less in the Departmental 
Councils are amattet of no importance. Estimates of this 

d seldom make much impression on those for whom they 
are intended. The figures of the election are soon forgotten, 


the facts remain, and chief among those facts is the 
number of seats actually gained or lost. Nothing, 
indeed, could show more plainly how hard put to it 
the Socialists are to find an explanation of their loss 
of strength than the contention of some of their organs 
that their defeat is due to a coalition between the 
Government and the Church. Considering that at this 
moment the relations between the Church and the 
Republic are more strained than they have been for many 
years, this theory argues considerable courage on the part 
of those who put it forward. Even the general indifference 
of electors to politics is of no avail as a Socialist 
argument. If the contest had lain wholly between 
Republicans and Monarchists, or even between Liberals 
and Conservatives, it would have had some meaning. The 
Socialist contention is that politics have become the 
possession of a few unscrupulous speculators who are 
entirely occupied in filling their own pockets, and that 
with scoundrels of this type the electors do not want to 
concern themselves. But this ought not to prevent them 
from voting for a Socialist candidate where one happens 
to come forward. On the contrary, it should rather 
stimulate their zeal to return him. The man who despairs 
of getting any good from the doctors is the natural prey 
of the quack. The man who hopes for nothing, either 
from the Left or the Right, may be just in the mood to 
listen to a Socialist propaganda. There seems, therefore, 
only one theory on which the failure of the Socialists even 
to hold their own at these Departmental Elections can be 
accounted for. It is that the electors are not attracted by 
Socialist promises. 

This discovery synchronises in a striking way with the 
similar discovery which the Socialists in England have 
just made. Neither here nor in France do they seem to 
have made the progress which a little time back they were 
expected to make. The facts which were supposed to 
justify this expectation are differently distributed in the 
two countries. In France the Socialist missionary counts 
most upon the artisan, in England he counts most upon 
the agricultural labourer. The dispositions, however, of 
these two classes may be taken as balancing one another, 
and this @ priori view is certainly borne out by the recent 
Elections, both here and in France. We believe that the 
reason why the Socialist has come so badly out of both is 
the want of attractiveness in his offers. We can imagine, 
of course, a state of society in which Collectivism would 
have decided attractions. If the possession of property 
were a thing to which the great mass of the population 
could never hope to attain, they might be disposed to 
listen to a preacher who promised the abolition of private 
property. The loss would then be all on the side of 
others, the gain all on their own. But neither to 
France nor to England does this description in the 
least apply. In both countries private property is well 
within the reach of the mass of the people. LEvery- 
where around them they see cases in which men 
who a few years ago were no better off than them- 
selves, have visibly improved their position. It may be 
only a minority that can see any similar prospect in the 
future ; but then, this minority includes the very men who, 
but for this prospect, would be most open to Socialist 
arguments. As it is, their ears are closed against them 
by the very force of their desires. Of what avail will it 
be to preach the nationalisation of land to the prosperous 
French peasant? His one passion is the individualisation 
of land, the getting more and more of it into his own 
hands, the enjoyment of it in more complete freedom 
from inconvenient payments to the State. Of what avail 


+ will it be to preach the nationalisation of the instruments 


of production to the prosperous English artisan? What 
he wants is to get more and more of these instruments 
into his own hands—to become a capitalist and a contractor 
instead of a workman. In both cases, no doubt, there 
will be a lower class to which a Socialist propaganda 
might appeal with better chance of success. There is the 
unprosperous peasant and the unprosperous artisan, the 
man who less and less sees any better prospect opening 
before him under present conditions, and who may conse- 
quently be more and more inclined to take his chance 
among wholly untried conditions. But in his case, 
though the process of conversion will be very much easier, 
the value of the convert will be very much less. The 
want of energy which has been a main cause of his im- 





poverishment may make him a willing listener: but it will 
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not give him the ability to put what he hears into 
execution. Recruits of this type may swell the nominal 
strength of the Socialist army, but they do little to 
increase its effective strength. They supply excellent 
material for processions and public meetings ; but for any- 
thing more than this they are worthless, even in the esti- 
mation of those who lead them. 

The French Socialists are about to make a fresh effort 
to popularise their principles. A sort of School of the 
Prophets has been set up, the object of which is to diffuse 
the principles of militant Socialism by training orators 
who shall devote themselves to expounding them. The 
scheme testifies to an almost touching belief in the efficacy 
of human speech. Men are to be brought over to a better 
understanding of their own interests, a more accurate 
appreciation of their own wishes by a continuous shower 
of Socialist commonplaces. That a man with a real gift 
of oratory may carry a crowd with him by strong appeals 
to their passions or to their interests will be readily 
admitted. But here the orator has first of all to create 
the passion or the interest. He has to make his audience 
desire the nationalisation of property instead of its redis- 
tribution among individuals. He has to convince them 
that they will be better as the servants of the community 
than as their own masters. That enthusiasts, more or 
fewer in number, will be converted by these preachers we 
do not doubt; what is there to which they will not be 
converted ? But that the proselytes will be of the right 
sort, or that the cause will in the long run be stronger 
for their adherence, we take leave to doubt. There 
is, indeed, another expedient which promises better for 
those who resort to it. The Socialists, as the Journal 
des Débats shrewdly remarks, have two strings to their 
bow; and though they have conspicuously failed to 
carry their own candidates, they have in many instances 
extracted large promises in the direction of State 
Socialism from candidates calling themselves Radicals. 
The danger is not over when Collectivism is shown to be 
making no way. Socialism can live and propagate itself 
under more forms than one, and it may do under the 
name of an experiment what it is unable to do under the 
name of a revolution. No doubt this warning is not 
without a justification in what we see going on around us. 
We are asked on all hands to make concessions which can 
only be logically justified on grounds which involve the 
whole Socialist principle. The best consolation we can 
offer, under these circumstances, is but an imperfect one. 
It is that there are ordinarily two ways of making con- 
cessions—a logical and an illogical—and that if we are 
only careful to choose the illogical way, we may hope 
to escape most of the bad consequences which await the 
alternative plan. Here in England we are familiar with 
this distinction. Our whole system of Poor-relief has 
rested for more than three centuries on a Socialist 
foundation, without any harm coming of it. We have 
recognised in the past, and shall have to recognise in the 
future, that exceptional circumstances, if they recur with 
sufficient regularity, must be met by exceptional treat- 
ment; that if the ordinary administration of the country 
is carried on upon sound principles, we can afford to 
suspend them on particular occasions; that experiments 
do not cease to be experiments because it is the com- 
munity that undertakes them, and that, being only 
experiments, they can be abandoned when they fail and 
persevered with when they succeed. 








MORBID DIFFIDENCE AND MORBID CONFIDENCE. 


HE doctors are, we see, going to discuss at the British 
Medical Association the subject of “morbid doubt.” 

We should bave thought that they ought to have joined with 
that subject the very closely kindred subject of morbid 
eccksureness. Both states of mind may be really morbid, and 
very often are really morbid. There is no doubt that the man 
who never can make up his mind which of two alternative 
paths he should pursue, who is always standing trembling 
at the meeting of the ways, and needs an impulse from some 
other nature before he can take either path, and is even 
then pursued with a paralysing doubt as to whether he has 
not chosen the wrong one, is in a very unnatural and indeed 
truly deplorable condition of mind. But hardly less de- 
plorable, hardly less truly morbid, is the state of mind of him 
who has never really deliberated at all, who has always known 








what he was going to do, and never had a grave doubt whet 
he might not be wrong in doing it. Indeed, the dispositj 
to crow over your own self-confidence, at all events wher 
it takes the form of exaggerated and gigantic conceit, ig xy. 
cognised by all experts on the subject of unhealthy minds a; 
one of the surest symptoms of a morbid condition. Coy, 
tinual vacillation is indeed almost harmless compared with jt 
Vacillation is the indication of that self-distrast which the 
downfall of over-confidence has engendered, and which ig’, 
natural reaction from over-confidence. But those who ar 
totally unable to realise that they have ever been over-confident 
are in a fool’s paradise indeed,—such a fool’s paradise that 
they do not even suspect how utterly groundless their self. 
confidence is. Over-diffidence is very seldom so genuinely 
dangerous as over-confidence. When a man shows that he 
fally realises the complexity of life and the many considerg. 
tions of which he has to weigh the relative value, he may 
be so much crippled that he cannot move at all, which je 
certainly a morbid state, but he cannot be so intellec 
blind and deaf and unconscious of the labyrinth through which 
he has to find his way as the man who is always crowing over 
his own certainty as to what he shall do, which is, we sup. 
pose, the explanation of the expressive phrase “ cocksure,” 
Was it not Sydney Smith who said “I wish I was even as sure 
of anything, as Tom Macaulay is of everything”? Now, Tom 
Macaulay was by no means sure of everything. In one of his 
most celebrated essays he points out, for instance, how 
difficult it is to be sure whether the Protestant or the Catholic 
religion has in it the most promise of success, But we should 
certainly regard the diffidence of such a mind as Sydney 
Smith’s,—if it were he who uttered the wish that he could 
oftener feel the perfect confidence in his own infallibility,—as 
the healthier condition of the two. The presumptuousness of 
dogmatists is far oftener misleading than religious diffidence. 
Count up the minds which are most dogmatic, and you will far 
oftener find them in dangerous error than the minds which ar 
most distrustful of themselves. Take, for example, the abso. 
lute confidence of the theologians lately enunciated with sc 
much positiveness by Father Rickaby, that the lower animals 
exist without either souls or the germs of souls,—are 
mere things to which we have no more duties than we 
have to the stocks and stones with which we build up our 
shelter against the elements. Can anybody imagine a 
more shallow and baseless kind of cocksureness? It is sup- 
posed to be founded on the divine decree that the lower 
animals were put under the rule of man by Providence 
himself, which is surely in some sense true, and in the ab. 
solute and despotic sense in which alone it is quoted against 
those who think men have duties to animals as well as dutie 
to each other, is even more certainly false. Judaism was fall 
of provisions which limited the freedom of man to deal with 
the lower animals exactly as he pleased, and which implied 
that their mere power to enjoy and suffer constituted in itself 
the root of new duties towards those who possessed this power. 
Who is to say where the germs of a soul beginP And 
wherever the germs of a soul begin, there, we take it, begint 
the obligation of positive duties towards those in whom these 
germs begin their life and development. It is the same with 
the cocksureness of men of so-called science on the same sub- 
ject. They are for once on the same side as the dogmatic 
theologians, not because they feel any undue confidence 
that there is a chasm between creatures which are sup 
posed to have a soul, and creatures which are supposed 
to have none,—quite the reverse,—but because they are 
absolutely sure that they ought to be allowed to explore 
the mystery of life at their own unholy will, and because 
they dare not do this without danger of exciting an it 
surrection against them, in the case of rational creaturet 
who can raise a hue-and-cry on the otber side. Their over 
confidence in the doctrine that men are all “naturally 
selected” from among the apes,—a working hypothesis a 
yet very far indeed from demonstration,—ought to have made 
them diffident as to the right to submit the apes, and those 
other creatures which compare with the apes in intelligence 
and surpass them in fidelity and love to man, to thei! 
unscrupulous experiments on the functions of nerveand brail. 
But it has not done so. Physiologists are as certain as the 
Jesuitical psychologists that they may deal with all rudi- 
mentary life precisely as their own very rudimentary consciencét 
sanction their desire to deal with it. If evolution had any 
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meaning at all, they ought to hesitate at treating a nature 
which has in it the germs of mind and conscience and affection 
and will, as if it had no such germs ; but too often they do not. 
They are as morbidly confident of their right to take advantage 
of standing, as they do, ata later stage of the great “ process of 
the suns,” than that at which the lower animals stand, as 
they ought, if they were really free from all the disease of 
conceit, to be diffident of their right to do so. As Miss Cobbe 
has very justly contended, the lesson of evolution is the lesson 
that you ought to treat creatures evincing the germs of a 
great future, as giving those who possess these germs 
no little share in the benefit of that reverence and awe 
with which we treat, or ought to treat, the developed flower 
and fruit. 

On the whole, we rather think that, in the world at large, 
morbid diffidence is less intellectually dangerous than morbid 
ponfidence, or what we call cocksureness. The true state of a 
healthy mind is, no doubt, something between the two, though 
that special form of cocksureness,—of morbid confidence,— 
which we call genius, may be the sign of great gifts. The really 
ideal state of human intellect is that which Wordsworth 
describes in the lines,— 

“The intellectual power through words and things 
Went sounding on a dim and perilous way.” 


It is diffident, but it is not paralysed. It goes on, moved by 
some deep instinct which forbids the absolute arrest of the 
living will. But it goes on tentatively, and is aware that it 
goes on a “dim and perilous way” in which the happy mean 
is very difficult to strike and stil] more difficult to adhere to. 
We believe that, while the morbidly confident are always 
(except in the case of genius) more utterly wrong intel- 
lectually than the morbidly diffident, the morbidly confident 
may, in one instance out of a hundred, when they do hit the 
right course, be practically right; while the morbidly diffident 
never can be, since they stand vacillating and take no practical 
course at all. Only even when the over-confident are right 
in practice, they are almost certain to be wrong intellectually, 
since they cannot see in their true light either the alter- 
natives which they have rejected, or the alternatives they 
have adopted, and this the morbidly diffident often do 
see. The really wise man is he who is fully aware of the 
many rocks and quicksands in his way, and yet is courageous 
enough to steer his course by the stars where he can, and to 
grope his way by the soundings where he must. Human 
life is difficult, and he who thinks it easy will always be a 
man of perverted intelligence, though now and then a man 
who by good luck may have hit on the right way. 





NATURAL HISTORY AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


HE President of the Museum Association, which has 
been holding its annual meeting at Newcastle, protests 

once more against the current notion that “ museums should 
be made receptacles for any sort of portable property, as Mr. 
Wemmick would have said, which may be presented to them.” 
This idea is certainly not encouraged in the national museums 
in London. The result of the care now exercised in the col- 
lection and exhibition of their contents is that these, in place 
of being among the dullest, have become among the most 
popular of the public institutions of London. This is 
especially noticeable in the case of the Museum of Natural 
History at South Kensington. In 1889, Sir William Flower, 
addressing the British Association at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
gave shortly his view of what the arrangement of such a 
museum should be. “Its object must be two-fold: first, to 
form and arrange collections as extensive as possible, for 
students and naturalists to consult; and, secondly, the 
exhibition of collections for the general population of the 
country, who, without having the time or the opportuni- 
ties to make a profound study of any branch of science, 
yet take a general interest in its progress, and wish 
to possess some knowledge of the world around them, 
or, at least, of some portions of it.” The attendance of 
some half-million persons during the past year is evidence 
that the “ general population ” appreciate what has been done 
to make their half of the Museum interesting and attractive. 
What they do not, perhaps, appreciate is that the selection 
and exposition of their share of modern museums is probably 
work of more thought and mental labour than the collection 
and cataloguing of the vast number of specimens which lie 








ready for scientific use in the drawers of the “research” 
department. To say and show enough, and not too much, to 
supply the main principles and leading examples of structure 
and growth without overcrowding and without omission, to 
select what is essential and striking, and to reject all that is 
unessential, however tempting for exhibition, is part of the 
work so demanded. Then the general plan must be adhered 
to, and this must be based on a grasp of general principles, 
and then expressed in the terms of which the nature of 
“ graphic natural history,” and the limits of museum space 
permit. The form and the method selected for the develop- 
ment of this modern conception of what the public side 
of a natural history museum should be, are seen in the 
central hall of the new building in Cromwell Road. Below 
the seated statue of Charles Darwin is the concrete 
presentation of the natural laws which he laid before the 
world. The progress of this “synoptic view” of the facts of 
evolution has been deliberate. It has been set out piece by 
piece. In parts it has not yet completed its story. But it 
has reached a point which justifies its claim to be the best 
example of selective exposition of the leading facts of 
zoology in the museums of the world. From the skeleton of 
the horse and his rider, which stand side by side, not as 
reminders of common mortality, but as a concrete lesson in 
the unity of life, to the cases illustrating the growth 
and structure of plants, the order of thought is main- 
tained with a lucidity and simplicity unmatched by books, 
because the things seem to tell their own story. But 
they only do so in part. The saying that a museum should 
consist of “ labels illustrated by specimens ” is not forgotten. 
The “labels” in this series are the literature of this graphic 
natural history; in this case models of concise statements of 
facts, or of the present knowledge of general laws, reduced to 
the simplest language and the fewest words. They might 
almost be studied, apart from their illustrations, as a collec- 
tion of the “axioms” and “ definitions ” of modern zoology. 
In the series exhibiting the structure of animals, perhaps 
the most alluring is that which deals with the birds. It 
extends from the modifications of the skeleton to the exquisite 
examples of the stracture and development of feathers, 
extending from those best adapted as means of flight, or of 
bodily covering, such as those of the wild-duack, to the most 
elaborate gradation of ornament, in the selected feathers of 
the Argus pheasant and the peacock. From these last, which 
appeal to readers of the “ Origin of Species ” as a direct tribute 
to one of its most fascinating chapters, the mind naturally 
turns to the illustration of the facts of adaptation to environ- 
ment in the collection of desert birds, beasts, and reptiles, 
matching the colour of the rocks and sand, of variation in 
plumage, of albinism, melanism, and lastly of “mimicry.” 
The additions made from time to time to the instances of 
mimicry already in the cases are a recurring source of wonder 
and pleasure to the visitors to the museum; they are the 
“favourite pictures” in this epitome of natural history, 
written large, in the centre of the national museum. 


Among the more general changes which render the zoological 
collections now so attractive, and their contents so suggestive, 
is the improvement in taxidermy (the stuffingof animals’ skins). 
It was high time that something should be done to replace the 
“ wretched and repulsive caricatures of mammals and birds out 
of all natural proportions, shrunken here and bloated there, and 
in attitudes absolutely impossible for the creatures to have 
assumed when alive,” which were, and still are in many cases, 
the disgrace of zoological museums. It has been found 
possible, as Sir William Flower pointed out some years ago, 
to show that “an animal can be converted after death into a 
real, lifelike representation of the original, perfect in form, 
proportions, and attitude, and almost, if not quite, as valuable 
for conveying information on these points as the living 
creature itself.” But it was also recognised that taxidermy 
is an art resembling that of the sculptor and painter. It 
required natural genius as well as careful cultivation, and it 
could never be permanently improved until it was paid for on 
a scale which would induce a man of capacity to devote him- 
self to it as a profession. South Kensington has been so 
fortunate as to secure the services of one or two “artists” in 
the profession of bird-stuffiog, and though the examples 
of the work do not bear any proportion to the ancient 
and hideous effigies of birds and beasts which line the 
walls of many of the galleries, the contrast of beauty 
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and truth to nature, with ugliness and truth to nothing, 
is so evident as to enforce the conviction that a general 
change for the better is at hand. Meantime, the contrast 
between the old and the new idea of the preservation in life- 
like form of birds and animals, is not without interest. 
When the old bird-stuffers took any trouble at all in their 
work, they directed their attention to the exhibition of the 
beauties of plumage. Occasionally the subject lent itself 
to this treatment; the best example is that of the Gould 
collection of humming-birds, which is in another sense a very 
creditable piece of work, for the cases were shown in the 
Exhibition of 1851, and are still beautiful, and little injured 
by time. The humming-birds were “set up” by Mr. Gould 
himself in polygonal cases of glass, so that the changes in 
the iridescent colours could be seen if the spectator moved 
to one side or the other. To show the plumage in perfection 
different attitudes are chosen and kept for different species. 
Thus the birds of one kind (Chrysolitus Moschitis) are all 
mounted directly facing the front of the case, because the 
chief seat of colour is in the throat and crest. The throats 
flash with the most brilliant deep orange, the crests 
seem burning with ruby red; no gem, no metal, has such 
texture and such brilliant lights. But seen from the 
side, all these blazing gorgets change to lustrous green. 
Others have their chief beauty in the feathers of wings and 
tails, and these are all spread out for exhibition. Modern 
‘bird-stuffiing” aims first at showing the actual form 
of the bird, its attitude, and the set of its feathers; and 
secondly, where that is desired, at giving some suggestion of 
the habits and surroundings of the birds in a state of nature. 
There are some three or four instances of the “ reconstruc- 
tion” of a single bird, exhibited among the hundreds of old 
caricatures set in the cases of the bird galleries, which are 
models of what the former work should be. There are a 
Japanese crane,a grey “Stanley’s crane,” a brown condor, 
and a penguin, stuffed with that attention to the meek and 
deprecating custom of the penguin’s back and “ stoop,” which 
makes him one of the most comic birds in nature. They are 
easily found, from their contrast to their surroundings. The 
more elaborate nature pictures which aim at showing the 
habits and common surroundings of the bird are mainly 
employed in the beautiful series of English birds and 
their nests which has been gradually increased till it has 
almost reached the limit of usefulness. Its concreteness as 
showing the true and natural setting, with the charac- 
teristic attitudes of the birds, could not be surpassed. In 
most instances the real nest, with a portion of the tree, 
bank, heather knoll, or wall in which it was set is given, with 
lifelike reproductions of the plants and flowers which sur- 
rounded it, even to the straggling shore weeds, set here 
and there among the shingle on which the eggs of the tern 
lie, or the rock plants which cling to the cliff by the peregrine’s 
nest. The proper setting of the mammals, except in a few 
instances, such as that of the almost extinct rhinoceros, and 
a few African antelopes, remains for future treatment. It 
must in any case be a long and costly process, and one for 
which there is hardly space available. Shonld Parliament 
ever again find itself in a mood to spend freely on the de- 
velopment of the Museum of Natural History, an additior, 
delightful to the public, if possibly grudged by those wo 
have to secure the general completeness of the collections, 
might be made by representing the habits of some of the 
social animals, as those of the birds when nesting are shown 
in the bird galleries. A “real picture” of the beaver colony, 
with a section of their “lodges” and dam, would offer oppor- 
tunities for treatment by the artist in such work not excelled 
by similar records of bird-life. 





AQUATIC LIFE IN KEW GARDENS. 


HE Round Pond and the Ornamental Lake in Kew Gardens 
have become, during the last ten or twelve years, scenes 

of a very busy and stirring community life. From forty to 
fifty different kinds of English and foreign waterfowl have 
been gradually domesticated there, and the pleasure of watch- 
ing and feeding them has become one of the recognised attra 3- 
tions of the Gardens. There are white swans and black swars, 
and white swans with black necks; a great variety of geese,— 
brent, bean, bar-headed, Canadian, Chinese, Egyptian, Magel- 
lanio, grey-leg, magpie, Sebastopol; an even greater variety 





of ducks,—mandarins, paradise, pintail, Muscovy, brown, 
rosy-billed, call-ducks, divers, wild-ducks, crested poachers, 
gadwalls, white shell-ducks. We do not pretend to Raye 
enumerated all the kinds, only those the present writer hag 
specially noticed. Of most of these we believe specimens arg 
to be seen also in St. James’s Park. But Kew can boasta few 
birds not to be found in the London parks, unless the Gardeng 
of the Zoological Society are to be counted among the parks of 
London. There are two pelicans, some grey herons, and a cor. 
morant, which, with three white storks, make every afternoon 
quaint group on the green bank on the eastern side of the Round 
Pond. The rest of the birds are fed in the early morning op 
bread and grain; but these eat fish, and their daily dole jg 
brought to them by the keeper about 3 o’clock in the afte. 
noon. The hour of three is not always observed with strict 
punctuality by the caterer; but it is well remembered by at 
least one of the diners. Regularly at 3 o’clock, or a few 
minutes before, the cormorant arrives on the spot, and 
looks wistfully about him, and the storks are seldom far 
behind. Dinner may lag a quarter of an hour, half 
an hour, a whole hour, but the storks and the cor. 
morant wait on the ground,—the cormorant generally 
keeping upon one spot, and only showing excitement and 
impatience by twisting his head from side to side, and 
spreading his wings and closing them again; the storks 
walking restlessly to and fro, and occasionally executing 
funny little jumps in the air. The pelicans generally come 
up with the keeper, and behave in a manner altogether out of 
keeping with their symmetrical pose and smooth movement 
when in the water. Stretching their necks high in the air, 
plunging their bills greedily into the fish-pail, flapping their 
heavy wings, they flounder about in the most grotesque and 
ungainly manner conceivable. They are clever catchers, 
as also are the storks, and it is amusing to see them 
opening their bills to receive morsels thrown to them, 
Indeed, catching is a game with the pelicans, as well as a way 
of taking in food, and they will amuse themselves with 
throwing an object up in the air, catching it as it falls, and 
then throwing it to catch again. Only lately, one of the 
pelicans at Kew ran the risk of doing himself a very serious 
injury by playing this game with a knife he found lying 
about. Fortunately, the knife was taken away in time; had 
it happened to fall blade downwards into the bird’s bill, it 
must have cut through the skin of the pouch. Their fish- 
dinner once a day is not the only food these birds get,—they 
catch fish for themselves in the pond; the storks contrive now 
and then to spear a young sparrow, and the cormorant has been 
seen to kill and eat a rat. As inall mixed families, the habits 
of the different members sometimes interfere with each 
others’ convenience, and sometimes, on the other hand, acci- 
dentally minister to it. When the cormorant dives deep for his 
own favourite fish, then is the best moment for the pelicans 
and herons to look out for theirs,—for the descent of the 
cormorant is the signal for the fish to fly from the deep waters 
and fill the shallow ones, where alone the other birds can 
catch their prey. 

During spring and summer, the great interest of the birds, 
and the great anxiety of their keeper, is the care of the young 
broods. Many of the birds—even some rare and delicate ones 
—nest in the open, and watch has to be kept to secure the 
brood as soon as it is hatched, and bring it into the yard, 
where proper food and protection can be given to the young, 
who are, otherwise, pretty sure to be carried off by rats 
or swallowed by eels. The white swan hatched her brood 
of four handsome cygnets on one of the islands in the 
long lake, and brought them off on June Ist. It seems 
a little hard, though it is absolutely necessary, unless the 
lives of all the other birds on the lake are to be sacrificed, 
that for about six weeks after the young birds are hatched 
the male swan, who has hovered round to protect the mother 
and the eggs during the long weeks of incubation, has to be 
shut up in a pen away from his family. Otherwise he would 
fight every creature in the Gardens, and possibly attack 
human beings also. But even more cruel than this neces 
sary separation, is the reception he gets when he is at last 
restored to his family. The female bird will not at first 
allow him to come near her, or to have anything to do 
with the young birds. Happening to visit the birds at 
feeding-time on the morning after the white male swan had 
been sent back to the water, we looked in vain for him among 
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the creatures that came to breakfast. The female swan was 
there with her four cygnets, and many others with her. But 
the male swan was only to be found, after a long search, alone 
ina remote part of the lake, and there he ate his solitary 
meal. Two days later, we had the pleasure of seeing him 
swimming about on happy terms with his mate and family. 
It is suggested, in excuse for the female, that she may sus- 
pect her lord and master of having voluntarily deserted her. 
But it is difficult to believe that she does not somehow 
find out that he is confined in the yard very much 
against his own will. And it really looks as if, like some 
ladies who have been left in command too long, she had grown 
go fond of managing her family in her own way, that 
she resents the return of the master with rights of inter- 
ference. This temporary coldness exists even between the 
black swans under the same circumstances, and it is the 
more remarkable in their case, as they are paragons of 
conjugal affection. They nest regularly in the yard on a 
heap of peat, and during the whole period of incubation 
the male bird shares the duty of sitting. The female sits 
all night and comes off at seven in the morning. The 
male sits through the day and resigns at five in the evening. 
But during the last few days, the female takes a larger 
share of the duty, and on the day before the eggs 
break she keeps the nest all tke time. Her maternal 
instinct is awake to the importance of being on the 
spot to render first aid to the cygnets on their coming 
into the world. When the time comes for letting the 
female -out with her young, she walks up to the cage 
where the male bird is still confined, and has a little 
talk with him before taking her family down to the 
mater. None the less, when first he returns to her she 
will have nothing to say to him. This year the black swan 
brought off four cygnets; one died, but the others have done 
well, and are by this time large and vigorous birds—too 
large to be any longer taken on their mother’s back while she 
dips down into the water—a favourite amusement with them 
in their early days. A peculiar charm of these beautiful 
birds is their musical cry,—a light run upon two or three 
clear reedy notes, suggesting a fairy bugle-call. Natives of 
Western Australia, where the seasons are the inverse of our 
own, their natural breeding-time is in October, but in 
northern countries they gradually adapt themselves to 
different conditions. The first year this pair brought off 
their brood in October, the second year in February, the 
third year in April, and this year, which is their fourth, 
in May. They are very tame, and will even feed out of a 
stranger’s hand. The mandarin-ducks, whose quaint plumage 
and famous domestic virtues—in China and Japan they are 
carried in state processions as symbols of conjugal affection 
make them almost as great favourites with the visitors to the 
Gardens as the black swans are, have seldom good fortune 
with their offspring. They nest every year in the open, but 
the young birds are difficult to rear, and often do not 
live, The swans and most of the geese mate strictly. But 
sometimes affectionate friendships spring up between birds 
of different species. There is at this moment an interesting 
telation of this kind between a male Canadian goose, and 
a female China goose. Three years ago, the mate of 
the Canadian goose flew away, and since then he has 
found consolation in a friendship with this China goose. 
The China goose has hatched a brood of goslings this 
summer, and during all the time of her confinement in the 
yard, the Canadian goose, whose usual home is far away on 
the lake in another part of the Gardens, has haunted her 
pen. Every day he has been driven away by the keeper, but 
only to come back again as quickly as possible. Now that 
the China goose is out again with her brood, her Canadian 
friend is free to dance—or swim—attendance on her as 
much as he likes. We gave as an instance of service 
rendered unintentionally by one kind of bird to others, the 
cormorant driving the fish into shallow waters, where the 
Pelicans and herons can catch them. A sad instance of the 
sacrifice of the happiness of one set of birds to the welfare of 
the community, is the necessary confinement in a pen, of 
the whole flock of sea-gulls during the breeding-season. 
If they were at liberty they would eat all the young birds; 
and so, till these are strong enough to protect themselves, the 
Gulls are kept close in the yard. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION. 

(To rue Epitror or THE “ SPEcTaTOR,”] 
Si1r,—I have made an analysis of the polling in the Election, 
which is now all but over, that may be of some interest. I 
should premise that I have not taken any account of Ireland, 
that in uncontested constituencies four-sevenths of the 
electorate (diminished by a fourth) have been credited to 
the party in possession, and that the Universities have been 
left out of the calculation. The estimate of the votes in the 
uncontested counties and boroughs has been purposely made 
on the very lowest scale, to avoid the appearance of 
exaggerating Unionist strength. As for the University 
voters, they are not capite censi. If their suffrages have 
any justification, it is because they are to be weighed, not 
counted. Their number is indeed insignificant, falling short, 
when all put together, of the electors of a single borough,— 
Leicester, for instance. The totals I arrive at are :— 

Unionist. Separatist. 





England ose ece ee 1,857,553 1,512,247 
Scotland eve eee eee 225,109 ae 241,901 
Wales ... aa eee eco 98,253 as 119,612 





Grand Total ... - 2,180,915 .. 
(Orkney and Shetland are not counted.) 
The great feature of the Election is, of course, the polling 
in London. The Separatist vote increased in two boroughs 
only—in Central Hackney by 72; in East St. Pancras by 
152—both being Unionist seats. The Unionist vote, on the 
other hand, increased by 12,410 in the seats won, by 
21,070 in the seats retained, and by 5,976 in the eight 
seats attacked without success. Scarcely {less striking are 
the results in the large provincial towns. The twenty-eight 
included in the weekly report of the Public Health, with an 
aggregate population of 4,672,104, returned siaty Unionist 
and twenty-two Separatist Members. In Liverpool, a 
Nationalist represents the Irish colony ; in Manchester one 
Separatist still holds his own; in one of the divisions of Bir- 
mingham, the Unionist candidate would still have triumphed 
had his opponent been allowed to count all the Separatist 
votes recorded in the four contested districts,—Birmingham 
where Liberalism, as it was once understood, prevailed “as 
naturally as water finds its level,” where, in the days of the 
“three corners,” even the minority vote failed to seat a Con- 
servative. Of the counties, seventeen, with seventy-four seats, 
one wholly Unionist, five more, with twenty-three, return but 
one Separatist each; while Lancashire, with its twenty-two 
divisions, has but four. In119 constituencies, more than half 
of the total number, there are but nine Separatist seats. 
Scotland was somewhat prematurely praised for political 
immobility. Asa matter of fact, the proportions of change 
from one side to the other in the three divisions of Great 
Britain stand thus :— 


Scotland ... we saa 18in 72 = lin4. 
England eco ove .» 106 in 465 = 1 in 4°38. 
Wales eee ad «- 6in 30 = lind. 


On the whole, the movement has closely resembled that which 
has taken place in England. In Wales, besides the six 
Unionist gains, we see a noticeable advantage in the seats 
attacked, where the Unionist poll has increased by 18,555 
in sixteen constituencies, and diminished by 5,425 in six. The 
increase of 5,837 votes in Merthyr is most significant.—I am, 
Sir, &e., SEXAGENARIUS. 

P.S.—I see that a writer in the Westminster Gazette of 
Wednesday says that the diminution of Irish representation 
must be accompanied by “the disfranchisement of the small 
and Tory English boroughs.” Which are these “small and 
Tory English boroughs”? London, I suppose, and Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Birmingham; certainly not the smallest in 
the usual sense, for the seven that have less than twenty 
thousand inhabitants (Durham, Canterbury, King’s Lynn, 
Penrhyn, Pontefract, Salisbury, Taunton) return three Home- 
rulers to four Unionists, whereas the general proportion of 
Borough Members in England is three to ten. 


1,873,760 


To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
S1r,—It will perhaps be of interest to present a summary of 
the actual votes cast at the Elections, counting the Orkney 
result as similar in 1895 to that of 1892. In the following 





tables I have taken no note of by-elections, but contrasted 
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the General Election of 1892 with that of 1895. So far as 
Labour candidates are concerved, only those are counted 
“Labour” votes which were given apart from either of the 
official party candidates. In some few elections where there 
was no contest in 1892, it is assumed that the voting, had it 
happened, in that year would have been practically the same 
as in the Election just held. In each case I have taken the 
highest poll on either side :— 
1892 ELEcTION. 

In the four hundred and eighty-one seats contested in 1895, 
the pollings in 1892, including Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites, 
were as follows :— 








Liberal. Unionist. 
England 1,849,604 ..... . 1,288,936 
Scotland ree x : 236,846 ...... 194,037 
Ireland, Parnellites... Oe ee oy ee Ke or 
Ireland, Anti-Parnellites ...U 117,359... 57,68 
Wales... bad ie jue MBGMAB 75.485 i 84,148 
1,887,242 1,624,473 
1895 Exvecrion. 
L bera!. Union‘st. 
England 1,282,980 os... 1,402,127 
Scotland ste : SEB 018. aniges 210,127 
Ireland, Parnellites... ove, ATSC cry eee 56,864 
Ireland, Anti-Parnellites ...¢ 104,989 ...... _— 
Wales... ne ma 188 IGT. ties 104,985 
1,802,750 1,774,103 


Special Labour vote 1892, 9,686; 1895, 36,729. The aggregate 
vote of the constituencies contested in 1895 was 3,613,582; the 
same constituencies in 1892, 3,521,401—net increase of voters, 
92,151. 

It will be seen that the Liberal vote in 1895 diminished by 
84,492, while the Unionist vote increased by 149,630, making 
a net Unionist gain of 234,122, or rather more than a million 
and a half of voters. 

There is a slight additional gain in the uncontested con- 
stituencies. Of these there were 119 in England, 2 in Wales, 
7 in Scotland, and 61 in Ireland,—a total of 189 Members 
elected without opposition. Most of these were fought in 
1892; others were contested in 1886, and only a very few were 
unpolled in 1885. The votes in the last contest, when 
analysed and aggregated, show the following majorities :— 











Members, U. Majority. H.-R. Majority. 
England SE, cesses TSE BIG * esscee oie 
pC, er aes Sk are e ’ ode coooee «=: 19,885 
Wales ote eee 2 ‘ cocces 8,594 
Scotland .,. — CS asste . eee 
Seotland ,,, sie rr ‘ 2,413 
Ireland son ses SE vasson Pe vee 
Ireland ove ; MS > Sects 169,218 
Ce 229,624 so 200,110 
200,110 
Net Unionist majority on un- 
contested elections .., we «=: 29,514 


This total, added to the gain mentioned above, makes the full 
transference of votes to the Unionist party 263,636. 

Of the 454 pollings (save two-membered constituencies) 17 
were struggles between Parnellites and Anti- Parnellites. 
Omitting these it will be found that the Liberals reduced 
the Unionist majorities or increased their own in 74 instances, 
while the Unionists improved their position in 363. The 
transfer of 90 seats from one party to the other by no means 
represents the whole of the Unionist advantage. The careful 
study in detail which was necessary to arrive at the totals 
given suggests several reflections, but I will not further 
trespass on your space.—I am, Sir, &c., JoHN STUART. 

Saxon Chambers, St. Leonards, August 1st. 





THE RAILWAY VOTE AT THE RECENT ELECTIONS. 
(To rae Epiror oF THE “‘ SpecTaToR.” | 
S1r,—The Spectator has, I think, failed to appreciate the full 
extent of the railway men’s hostility to the late Government. 
In addition to Crewe, the Conservatives have gained seats in 
at least eight other constituencies where the railway vote was 
the dominating factor. Here is the list:—Derby, Glasgow 
(St. Rollox), Inverness Burghs, Kilmarnock Burghs, Lan- 
cashire (Gorton), Peterborough, Doncaster, West Ham. 
Battersea, also a railway town, went very near throwing out 
Mr, John Burns himself. So much for the fact, which is 
unquestionable. The reason is less certain. You say the 
Employers’ Liability Bill. But I am assured by gentlemen 
with good opportunities for judging, who speak of con- 








stituencies widely separated, that it was not the Employers 
Liability Bill, but the Railway Servants’ Hours of Labour 
Act, which roused the railway servants’ wrath. “ Every 
engine-driver in my division was an unpaid canvasser 
for me,” says one Conservative M.P. “The men voteg 
against the party who stopped their overtime,” is another 
report. If this be true, and I think it will be found 


_on inquiry to be so, the fact is worth putting on record. For 


whether the policy of restricting by law adult men’s hours of 
labour—a policy for which, by the way, the Conservatives, 
led by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, were just as much respon- 
sible as their opponents—be right or wrong; whether the 
motive of the legislators who voted for it was care for the 
public safety and a desire to protect a deserving class of 
public servants, or mere readiness to oblige the extreme 
Trade-Unionists, if it appears that the voters have resented 
at the poll efforts, however well intentioned to protect them 
from themselves, Members of Parliament are not likely to 
press forward any further protective measures of the kind 
for some time to come.—I am, Sir, &c., W. M. A. 





A NEW RADICALISM. 

[To tue Epitor or THE “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—Perhaps I ought to say a few words in reply to your 
article on the above subject in the Spectator of July 27th, as 
my name is introduced rather prominently. I will not 
attempt to treat the subject generally, but only to touch on 
the four matters specially named by you. Of course I only 
speak for myself. 

And, first, as to the Irish question, you call it an “ insoluble 
problem,” and confess that “it has been discussed by states- 
men and politicians alike for ten continuous years, without 
attaining any practicable result except the policy of resisting 
all changes in the fundamental principles of the Act of Union.” 
I grant that this language accurately describes the present 
Unionist position; but Liberals have not so lost faith in the 
political capacity of their countrymen as to join in such a con- 
fession of helplessness. They believe that the problem can be 
solved, and will have to be solved. There are certain facts which 
no Unionist majority, however great, can alter, any more than 
it can alter the law of gravitation. One of these facts is: 
that Irishmen have constantly been disturbing the political 
stability of this country—making one Ministry after another 
their plaything—and will go on disturbing it, refusing 
to take their natural position of citizens, until you let 
them manage their own local affairs. Is it unreasonable 
that they should expect to be treated in the same spirit in 
which we have so long treated other portions of the United 
Kingdom? Is it impossible to apply to Ireland a principle 
which has worked so successfully in the Isle of Man and the 
Channel Islands? Is it not absurd to talk about “ Separa- 
tion” as a “ Disintegration of the Empire,” when we propose 
to try an experiment of this sort with an island of less than 
five millions of inhabitants, to whom we do not propose to 
allow a single soldier or ship of war? I have too much faith 
in “the integrity of the Empire” to fear that it would be 
shattered —or even injured in the least—even if the 
experiment failed. As Swift said, a man with a gun is 
always a match for a man in his shirt, to say nothing of 
a little boy. And if the experiment succeeded—as all ex- 
perience proclaims it would—the whole Empire would be 
enormously strengthened ; whilst the reproach—which every 
true patriot now feels so keenly—would be removed, that 
England, whilst meddling all over the world, cannot set her 
own house in order. 

You ask two questions. Firstly, “‘ How is it to be done?” 
I should be quite ready to go into details, were it seemly to 
do so now; but I would ask you whether there is not great: 
suggestiveness in the atomic process which is being developed 
before our eyes. Rural atoms are just organised into Parish 
Councils, as town atoms have long been into Municipal Cor- 
porations; whilst we have the County Councils as larger 
units. May not there well be a larger unit still before we 
come to the Imperial Parliament P 

Your second question is, “How about Scotland and 
Wales?” The business of statesmanship is to face actual 
problenrs, not to fash itself about problems which may—or 
may not—arise. Two facts must not be forgotten; one, that 
Ireland is separated from us by a wide stretch of stormy sea; 
the other, that History affords no instance of an island so 
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eituated—and so inhabited—being successfully governed as 
an integral part of the mainland. 

‘As to the second subject, that of Welsh Disestablishment, 
man may surely be in favour of the national principle of 
religion, yet shrink from forcing it upon a nation which does 
not want it, and in which its adherents are in a distinct 
minority. Everything turns upon whether you recognise the 
national entity of Wales. I do; and I maintain that, whether 
jndged by race, language, or temperament, the Welsh are 
more distinctly a nation than are the Scotch or Irish. I 
guppose that this present Government, even with its giant 
majority, will not try to re-establish the Church of England in 
Yreland, or to establish it in Scotland. But we are told that 
it is the National Church of Wales. If so, the Welsh nation 
has a clear right to please itself about it. Then it is replied 
that these are simply dioceses of the Church of England; in 
qhich case I say that the Church of England has no right 
to intrude into such a position without the approval of the 
Welsh nation. Those are the truest friends of the Church of 
England who wish to clear her from all associations of in- 
justice. You say, “If Wales has the right, why not Lanca- 
shire, or Yorkshire, or Cornwall?” Pardon my saying that 
this sounds like nonsense. Lancashire, and Yorkshire, and 
Cornwall are portions of the national entity of England, 
whilst Wales is a national entity of itself. I might answer 
your question by asking another,—“ If Ireland and Scotland 
may please themselves in this matter, why may not Wales?” 

As to the Honse of Lords, every true friend of a Second 
Chamber must wish it so constituted that it can act as a fair 
umpire, whose decision will carry proper weight with the 
whole nation. This is not the case now, therefore some reform 
is inevitable. You seem to be afraid lest such reform should 
render the House of Lords too strong for the House of 
Commons. I would not be deterred from making a thing 
what it should be through timidity, as to how it might then 
affect something else. Nor do I think there is any reason for 
fear in this case, if we keep clearly in mind that the function 
of a Second Chamber is to give the nation time for second 
thoughts, but is not to stand in the way of the will of the 
nation when definitely formed. There must, therefore, be a 
limit to the duration of the veto of such a Second Chamber, 
and this limit will sufficiently guard the supremacy of the 
House of Commons. The system of representative peers 
suggests that in such a reforming process, we need nct abolish 
the hereditary principle—so bound up with our tradition— 
but only leaven it. 

As to the drink question, the late Government made the 
mistake of confusing between veto and control, which are 
quite different things. I think the country has rightly decided 
that our majority, however large, ought not to be able to pre- 
vent any minority, however small, from being able to get a 
glass of beer with reasonable facility, if so disposed. At the 
same time, most people feel that this business is not now 
on a satisfactory footing; there are too many public- 
houses, and as a consequence most of them are not good 
‘enough, whilst the liquor they sell is not good enough, and 
the conditions under which it is consumed are not good 
enough. It seems as if some sort of local control would be 
the best means of remedying these faults; and I would 
Suggest that, as an experiment, powers should be given to a 
few of our large Corporations, such as Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool, and Glasgow, to try their hands at this 
task. I believe that, if rightly approached, “the trade,” as it 
is called, would be glad to co-operate, if only because its 
prosperity really depends upon decent folk, and not upon 
impoverished drunkards. 

Apologising for the great length to which the subject you 
discussed seems to have necessarily led me,—I am, Sir, &c, 

Bolton, July 31st. GEORGE Harwoop. 


(Mr. Harwood seems to us virtually to admit every criticism 
‘we passed on his political attitude. He is aware that Ireland 
caused us far greater trouble before the Union than she has 
éver caused us since. He is aware that Ireland is much too 
large to be treated like the Isle of Man. He is aware that 
Ireland is much too deeply divided between Catholics and 
Protestants to be treated as a homogeneons nation. And yet 
he makes light of the difficulty of solving a problem which 
ithas defied the skill of the greatest political genius of the 
party to which he belongs to solve with even approximate 
Success. His argument from the separate nationality of the 





Welsh is either an argument for Home-rule in Wales, or no 
argument at all for a separate Welsh Church.—Ep. Spectator.] 





BRITAIN AND HER RIVALS. 
(To THz Eprror or THE “ Spectator.”} 
Srz,—In your very kindly notice, in the Spectator of July 27th, 
of my “Britain and Her Rivals,” there is a sentence which 
must be due to a slip of some sort on the part of the reviewer. 
Its effect is so misleading that I feel bound to call attention 
to it. It is said that the “ War of American Independence is 
not in Mr. Innes’s period.” Now, that war occupies nearly 
fifty pages of the volume, besides the chapters devoted to ita 
causes, The remark as it stands would give the reader the 
impression that the period covered by my book ends consider- 
ably earlier than it actually does, more than a quarter of the 
volume being devoted to the years 1775-89, while there is 
nothing in the review to correct the impression.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ArtHuR D. INNES. 
31 and 32 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C., July 29th. 





VOLUNTARY EDUCATION. 

(To tHe Eprror or THE “Specraror.’’] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of July 13th and 20th your corre- 
spondents suggest that parents are ready to pay for educa- 
tion, if thereby some advantage can be secured, especially 
suitable companionship for their children. I know from 
personal contact with high-class artisans and others, that 
they would gladly pay school fees if they would thus protect 
their children from contact with those of worthless or 
vicious parentage. For these, and these alone, were the 
Board-schools and free education ever needed in Scotland, 
and the ease with which school-learning, head-knowledge, is 
now obtained will be no gain if we thereby decline in the 
strength of character which grew up under difficulties or in 
the high principles which were a prominent feature in our 
national character.—I am, Sir, &e., Puese BiytuH. 


27 Mansion House Road, Edinburgh. 





FATHER VAUGHAN’S DOGMA. 
(To roe Eprros or THR “ Srecrator,’’} 
S1rr,—May I put a question to Father Vaughan through your 
columns? A man comes to him and says: “A year ago I 
starved a horse to death. I was worried by my own concerns 
and did not trouble to order food for him, and would not 
attend when I was told of it.” Would Father Vaughan reply: 
“My son, do not think of this again. You have no duty 
towards your horses, and there was no sin in what you did. 
God will not ask you what you have done toanimals”? If 
he is not prepared to answer after this manner, then Father 
Vaughan must believe—as all Christians must—that we have 
duties towards animals about which, as about our duties 
towards man, we shall have to give an account to God. How 
does Father Vaughan escape this dilemma P—I am, Sir, &., 
Bs Po 26 


SAGACITY OF A QUEEN-BEE. 
[To THE Eprtor or THe “SpxcTaToR.”] 
Srr,—As you sometimes insert incidents illustrative of natural 
history, the following may be interesting to some of your 
readers:—About three weeks ago I had a small cast of bees. 
Not knowing the hive from which they had come, and wishing 
them to find their own way back, I proceeded to adopt the 
usual method of capturing the queen. After throwing the 
bees on to the sheet three times, I succeeded in finding her 
and securing her between a wine-glass and a flat plate of 
glass. I liberated one by one the few workers I had inclosed 
with her. I then took her to my study, intending to destroy 
her with chloroform. However, in slipping the saturated 
tuft of cotton-wool under the glass, she was too sharp for me, 
darted out, and, making straight for the open window, 
escaped. My study is in the front of the vicarage, and the 
swarm were in the kitchen-garden at the back. I at once 
ran to them to see if she had returned straight, but 
found them in the state of wild confusion which indicates 
absence of a queen. After watching them for some time, 
I left them. Returning in about an hour, I found them 
still rushing about. I went to look at something else 
in the garden, and returned in about five minutes to 
find the aspect of affairs quite altered. The confusion 
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had ceased, and they presented every appearance of a 
newly hived swarm, some forming a small cluster in the 
place where they had originally swarmed (a beanstalk), and 
others moving calmly in and out of the hive. Next morning 
I found the hive empty and the cluster fully formed. Once 
more I hived them, and they are now going on steadily with 
every appearance of having a queen among them, though I 
have not thought well again to disturb them in search of her. 
Had she on escaping risen straight up so as to surmount tke 
roof and beech-hedge interposed between her and the back 
garden, she would have been about eighty yards from the 
swarm. She took about an hour and a half to find them. 
But she did find them at last. I shall not lengthen my already 
too long communication by mentioning the several interesting 
conclusions to which the facts point.—I am, Sir, &c., 
UsHer B. MIuEs. 


Askham Richard Vicarage, York, July 30th. 








BOOKS. 


a 
WILLIAM THE SILENT.* 

Ir was no light task to which Miss Putnam set herself, viz., 
to write a life of the great Stadtholder of the Netherlands, 
William the Silent, to depict fully and clearly the essentially 
human characteristics of the “ moderate man of the sixteenth 
century,” and to rescue his humanity from the mounds of 
dust and rubbish, the ashes of bygone political warfare 
and intrigue, which gathered about his life. Further, the 
materials out of which the modern historian has to select 
those which are ad rem are in quantity almost overwhelming. 
Miss Putnam made pilgrimages, in the course of her 
scholarly investigation, to Breda, Dillenburg, and other 
places intimately associated with the history of William of 
Nassau, and ransacked published and unpublished archives. 
“ His full biography,” she says, “is still unwritten, and might 
easily be compiled on the scale of the latest life of Lincoln. 
In truth, that is the only form in which justice could be 
done.” Under such circumstances, it was not easy to decide 
upon what scale the present work should be written. “In 
my own efforts to tell a consecutive tale in the very words of 
the hero and his contemporaries, the result has been, perhaps, 
a running series of pictures arranged in somewhat a [sic] 
kaleidoscope fashion, rather than a narrative written currente 
calamo, but these glimpses are authentic phases of the subject- 
matter, though they may not be the whole truth.” 

It was a difficult task, and Miss Putnam’s success has been 
but partial. There is too much detail, and there is not detail 
enough, in the volumes before us. The pictures lack definite- 
ness from too much, and yet not wholly judicious, compression ; 
so that not a few pages meant to serve as connecting and ex- 
planatory links in the narrative—the setting, so tospeak, of the 
actual letters—are too often little else than a weary catalogue 
of political events, battles, local rebellions, diplomatic perfidy, 
&c., in which it is difficult to retain the thread, and to see 
whither things are tending. Such pages remind us of the 
reliable, but extremely dry, pages of much of Bright’s History 
of England, which in distant days used to be so suggestive of 
pemmican. In this confused mass of detail the letters of the 
Prince of Orange, of his brothers Louis and John, and, later, 
those of his eldest daughter, are welcome and refreshing 
oases. It was no doubtas difficult as it is beyond the imagina- 
tion of any one who has never plunged into the dusty work of 
historical research and begun to dig below the surface, to 
know exactly what to leave ont, seeing that William the 
Silent’s whole life was spent in the atmosphere of politics, 
and that in not a few cases the threads of his private and 
public life were inseparably intertwined. But still, after 
making all due allowance, the reader is left with a wish that 
Miss Patnam had been more chary of the setting, or, at any 
rate, put it more into solution, and, as it were, precipitated 
its most salient features. There is much in the book that is 
deeply interesting ; but the reader is too apt to be unable to 
see the wood for the trees. One wishes that the history 
of the Netherland struggle could have been written by 
Thucydides. 

* William the Silent, Prince of Orange; the Moderate Man of the Siateenth 
Century. The Story of his Life us told from his own Letters, from those of his 


Friends and Enemies, and from Oficial Documents, By Ruth Patnam, i 
New York: Putnam, 1695, - : j — 





Many of the letters which Miss Patnam here quotes are 
published in English for the first time. On the whole, she 
has followed the lead of Motley in his Dutch Republic for the 
general course of events. It is not, however, a slavish 
adherence. On the contrary, Miss Putnam has made a mogt 
extensive use of original contemporary material, in Ge 
Dutch, French, Spanish, and Latin. The chief writers used. 
and very full references are given in the footnotes of almost- 
every page—are Arnoldi, Bor, Brandt, Hoofd, De la Huguerye, 
Van Meteren, Van Orlers, De la Pise, Pontus Payen, Strada, 
Lettenhove, and Renon de France; and, above all, the 
collected correspondence of William the Silent, and othe 
archives in the voluminous editions of Gachard and of Groen. 
van Prinsterer. ‘These writers have been consulted in 9 
scholarly and critical manner,—the only one who is really 
impartial being, in Miss Putnam’s judgment, M. Gachard, 
the late archivist of the Kingdom of Belgium. This ig 
hardly the place to attempt to criticise the wearisome detail 
of sixteenth-century political intrigue, concerning which Miss 
Putnam has collected together so much valuable material,— 
material which will serve as a handy guide to the historian of 
the future. Much pleasanter would it be, did space permit, 
to quote at length from such letters as throw any light upor- 
the characters and motives of the main and subordinate 
actors of that great sixteenth-century drama,—upon Philip 
of Spain and his lientenants, Margaret of Parma, Cardina} 
Granvelle (a most obnoxious person, whose portrait fully 
bears out his reputation), Alva, Requesens, Don John; upon 
the genesis of the “ Beggars,” the judicial murders of Egmont 
and Horn in 1568, the relief of Leyden in 1574 by William’s 
fleet, when they cut the dykes and let the sea cover miles of 
corn-land and meadows; upon William the Silent (so-called 
not from any habitual taciturnity, but because he had the 
policy to hold his tongue when the French King, Henry IL, 
divulged unawares an important State secret to him while 
still a youth); his family the Nassaus; his brave and strong- 
souled mother, Juliana of Stolberg; his brothers Louis and 
John,—John, the real head of the Nassaus at Dillenburg, the 
most generous, affectionate, and long-suffering of younger 
brothers; the unhappy Anne of Saxony, the second of 
William the Silent’s four wives, and her blunt, straight- 
forward grandfather and uncle, the Landgraves of Hesse. 

No man is a hero to his valet, and few, perhaps, are likely 
to realise the melancholy truth of the adage more than those 
who have devoted themselves to historical research concern- 
ing the lives of some of the world’s heroes. The man who 
looms out of the petty circumstances of his age as a “ great” 
man—a man born out of due time—a man who, as we say, 
lacked his proper meed of appreciation at the hands of his 
contemporaries—is but too often found, on closer acquaint- 
ance, to have had qualities which annoyed or alienated those 
contemporaries, or occasionally to have “done” things which 
those who knew him personally were bound to resent. 
William the Silent did undoubtedly meet with much mis- 
understanding, and even unfounded misconstruction, from 
those who were themselves all too lacking in the qualities 
which go to make up a far-seeing statesman. Bat, at the 
same time, some part at least of the rompement de teste: 
which he experienced he really brought upon himself. 
Much has been made by some writers of his domestic: 
misery as the husband of Anne of Saxony, and even 
Miss Putnam, who does to a certain extent excuse Anne 
upon the ground of her hereditary drawbacks, is, we think, 
somewhat too caustic in her remarks upon the vexations 
which that unhappy being caused him. But there is never- 
theless, to our thinking, a good deal to be said in extenuation 
for Anne. William was a widower of twenty-eight when he 
married (for entirely diplomatic reasons of personal ambition) 
this headstrong—hereditarily headstrong—girl of seventeen, 
whose mind was none too well balanced even then. She was 
the daughter of “the great Elector,” Maurice of Saxony, his 
only child and heiress, and all her money went into William’s 
war-chest, on behalf of a cause in which she did not believe, 
and with which she felt no personal sympathy. Her health 
of mind and body was never very good, yet she was sub- 
jected to the strain of child-bearing three times within 
little over four years, after the troubles in the Nether- 
lands began, whilst William was unable to maintain her, and 
she was dependent for food and lodging for herself and her 





children and servants, upon the charity of William’s. brother 
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John, in the castle of Dillenburg, among a large crowd 
of women with whom she had little or nothing in common, 
where, in the absence of their men-folk, and the long 
lack of any intelligence concerning them and their for- 
tunes, there was little or nothing to do to keep their minds 
from feeding on themselves and their own anxieties. Such a 
life must have tried the devotion of the most unselfish wife 
and mother, the strongest brain and heart; and poor Anne 
was constitutionally strong in nothing but unwholesome 
tendencies. She was repudiated by William in 1571 for 
nnfaithfulness, which was, under the circumstances, scarcely 
to be wondered at; her children were taken away from her, 
and for a few years she dragged out a miserable existence, 
ending her days in a dungeon, where, after the barbarous 
fashion of the time, insane persons were still at times 
immured. Here the poor woman was imprisoned, and fed 
through a slit in the wall, while, to add insult to injury, a 
preacher daily expounded to her “the true doctrine.” She 
died raving mad in 1577. She was barely thirty-four. And 
the year after he had repudiated her, her ex-husband 
began to think about a new wife, Charlotte of Bour- 
bon. They were married in 1575, and she bore him six 
daughters in six years, and died of the shock produced 
on her by the dangerous but abortive attempt upon her 
husband’s life by the assassin Jaureguy in 1582. The follow- 
ing year, only eleven months after Charlotte’s death—a wife 
with whom he had been very happy—William, now in his 
fiftieth. year, married his fourth wife, Louise de Coligny, the 
daughter of the great “ Admiral of France,” a widow of eight- 
and-twenty, by whom he had his fifteenth child. Twelve of 
the fifteen lived to grow up, three sons and nine daughters. 


There is a pleasant little description of William and his 
brother, Louis of Nassau, from the pen of Brantéme, one of 
the Huguenot chiefs, whom William visited in the summer of 
1569, when his hopes were dim :— 

“T had long interviews with the Prince of Orange in an alley 
in my garden. I found him a very distinguished person, quite to 
my taste, capable of discussing affairs well. He told me how 
ineffective was his army, laying the blame on his poverty and the 
strangers who bore him no love. But he had no intention of 
stopping in the middle of the way, and he would regain lost 
ground very soon. He had a very pretty manner, and was of an 
extremely good figure. Count Louis was smaller. I found him 
{the prince] sad, and he showed that he was weighed down by 
his ill-fortune. But Count Louis was more open in his coun- 
tenance, and seemed more joyous. He was considered more 
hardy and venturesome than the prince, and the prince wiser, 
riper, and more prudent.” (I., p. 331.) 

William of Orange derived his title through the will of his 
cousin Réné. Orange was a small independent principality 
of the Empire in the south-east of France,—the ancient 
Arausio. William never saw it, although he inherited the 
title and estates in 1545, when he was barely twelve years 
old, and ‘he lived to the age of fifty-one, being assassinated 
by Gérard in 1584. From the first, William seems to have 
merited the title of the “ moderate” man. He was essentially 
for compromise, both in politics and religion, from his youth 
up. A real dislike of unconstitutional action was also 
engrained in him. To the very last moment—long after 
such a course had ceased to commend itself to his followers 
or friends—he clung to the fiction that he owed loyalty 
o Philip of Spain. It comes out in his public actions, 
again and again, that he wished to regard himself, even 
when in open arms against the Spaniards, as acting not 
only in the best interests of, but actually for, “ the spider in 
the Escurial,” who was supposed to be led astray by bad 
advisers, Granvelle, Alva, and the like; and that these latter 
were the real and only “rebels.” Even in 1568 he had his 
standards inscribed “ Pro lege, grege, rege.” He was not one 
of the “ Beggars” during the Regency of Margaret of Parma, 
Philip’s half sister, as his beloved brother Louis was; on the 
contrary, he had dissociated himself from them, and had done 
all he could to discountenance their excesses at Antwerp and 
elsewhere, though he had approved of their petitions against 
the violation of the cherished rights and privileges of the 
N etherland towns as being perfectly constitutional. So, too, 
im religious matters he was personally a trimmer. Brought 
up as a Catholic from his twelfth year, in the Court of Mary 
of Hungary, Regent for Charles V., he insisted upon tolera- 
t‘on for the Protestants upon equal terms, not so much because 
he had any deep religious feeling himself, as because he 
saw the political wisdom and expediency of such a course. 


Religion was to him a necessary function of national life, 
but the doctrinal differences between Catholic and Protes- 
tant, and between Lutheran, Calvinist, and Anabaptist, 
which three sects hated each other like poison, were trivial 
in his eyes. In later life, when, for reasons mainly of policy 
(but perbaps in part through the gracious and deeply religious 
influence of his noble-hearted mother, when he retired to 
Dillenburg, beaten and depressed) he formally renounced 
“notre vraie et ancienne religion,” he still demanded equal 
tolerance for the Catholics. Apart from theology altogether. 
he saw, long in advance of his age, that to contemplate mez 
being burned for their opinion did the survivors harm and 
not good. Herein, perhaps, quite as much as in what he did 
towards the establishment of Holland as a separate nationa’ 
entity in Europe—a work which he did not live to see accom. 
plished *—lay his title to posthumous fame and reverence, 

The two volumes contain twenty-three portraits, of which 
the most striking is perhaps that of William of Orange at 
the age of twenty-four. It is a face with an almost boyisk 
outline, but thoughtful far beyond its years; deep, serious 
eyes, high brow, aquiline, well-shaped nose, full, firm lips, 
cleft chin, and grave expression. The original of the por. 
trait was lost in the burning of Dillenburg Castle, but the 
copy from which this frontispiece is taken is a contemporary 
one, and is preserved in the possession of the Hesse family at 
Cassel. There are in addition twenty-four other illustra 
tions, two maps, two genealogical tables, and seven facsimil+ 
signatures, &c. 

There are a few provincialisms and slangy expressions sucl 
as one is not unlikely to find in an American writer, but which 
we confess, seem to us beneath the dignity of a really serious 
piece of work. Should the book reach a second edition, we hope 
Miss Putnam will see her way to excising such expressions as 
“ does not quite go down ” (II., p. 61), “ it was all up with thei» 
cause ” (II., p. 33), “my brother has been feeling rather done 
up” (I, p. 91—this in translating ceremonious sixteenth- 
century correspondence), “row enough” (L, p. 133, for assez 
de désordre), and the omission of the article before the days 
of the week, and of the preposition before the days of the 
month. Such expressions as these, and the still worse “It 
makes me sick at the stomach,” jar quite as much upon the 
non-American section of the English-reading public as the 
Americanisms “color,” “3d” (for third), and the division of 
a word—e.g., “ prom-ise”—without regard to its etymology- 
The non-American reader is apt also to weary of the recurrent 
parallels from American history ; there are several references 
to Washington, John Brown, &c., in the body of the text, as, 
for instance, in Vol. I., p. 313, where we are told that “our 
gentle Washington swore.” This kind of parallel, if given at 
all, should surely be relegated to the footnotes. In the text 
it is out of proportion, and therefore irritating. Paper and 
type are all that could be desired, though the proof-reader 
has been rather careless about the punctuation, and there are 
one or two more serious slips,—e.g., “ Henry I.” for “ Henry 
IL,” Vol. L, p. 55; and on p. 95 of Vol. I., “forty-five ” letters 
from William to his first wife, Anne of Egmont, are mentioned 
as being extant; while on p. 45 this number is given as 
“twenty-two.” The binding is hardly worthy of the volumes. 





THE POPULAR EDITION OF WALTER BAGEHOT’S. 
WORKS.+ 
TuIs is a very clear and pleasant edition, in five volumes, of 
the best known and, on the whole, perhaps (with three 
exceptions) most remarkable of Mr. Bagehot’s works. It 
does not contain the striking essayon Physics and Politics, 
nor the book on The English Constitution, nor the volume 
called Lombard Sireet, which, for copyright reasons, we sup- 
pose, it was not in Messrs. Longman’s power to reproduce. 
Bat, with these exceptions, it has all the writings by which 
his original genius was made known to the world, and by 
which, in the sixteen years since his death, his power as 
an author has been more and more universally recognised. 
We are very glad to welcome this cheaper and most con- 
venient edition in Messrs. Longman’s “Silver Library” of 
these fascinating books. Mr. Bagehot was just the writer of 
* The present reigning hose of Holland is descended not from William, but 
from one of the sons of his brother John, 


+ (1.) Literary Studies. By Walter Bazehot. New Edition. 8 vols.—— 
(2.) Biographical Studies. By Walter Bagehot. New Edition. 1 vol.—— 
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whose works a popular edition was eminently desirable. He 
is fascinating enough to become really popular, and he is 
original enough and sufficiently “caviare to the general” 
to need a little effort on the part of his publishers to 
make him so. There are plenty of his essays which are so 
lively and impressive that once read they are never again 
forgotten; and there are also not a few which, if taken up 
at random, without their more popular companions, might be 
thought on a hasty glance to need more careful study than 
ordinary readers are disposed to give. In other words, there 
is much in his writings which will attract ordinary readers on 
the first glance, and yet much also which needs a good deal 
more than a first glance in order to take its proper hold on 
the mind of the reader. That is just what a book should be 
to make a popular edition of it of the highest general use to the 
reading public. Without a very lively and brilliant touch in 
any author, a popular edition of his works would hardly repay 
his publishers at all. And yet without much that is by no 
means superficially attractive in his writings, the gain to the 
reading world in general of giving the most attractive form 
to his works, so as to extend the knowledge of him beyond 
the class which reads only for amusement, would not be 
mearly so beneficial as it is in the case of a writer who 
is by no means always amusing, though he is always either 
amusing or-instructive, or both. We fully expect that this 
edition of Mr. Bagehot’s most important works will induce 
many to read him, and to read him with pleasure, who have 
never read him before, and besides, will induce many who 
have hitherto read only his more brilliant essays to master 
those more solid studies in which Mr. Bagehot put forth all 
his power as an original thinker, and broke new ground on 
which it takes something like close attention to follow him 
adequately. 

Let us first illustrate Mr. Bagehot’s charm as a purely 
amusing and fascinating writer,—one who carried the most 
buoyant spirits and the gayest humour into the subjects that 
would generally be thought too recondite to admit of humour 
atall. Take this admirable and lively passage, for instance, 
on Gibbon’s historical style :— 

“In the great histories there are two topics of interest,—the 
man as a type of the age in which he lives,—the events and 
manners of the age he is describing; very often almost all the 
interest is the contrast of the two. You should do everything, 
said Lord Chesterfield, in minuet time. It was in that time that 
Gibbon wrote his history, and such was the manner of the age. 
You fancy him in a suit of flowered velvet, with a bag and sword, 
wisely smiling, composedly rounding his periods. You seem to 
see the grave bows, the formal politeness, the finished deference. 
You perceive the minuetic action accompanying the words. 
* Give,’ it would say, ‘ Augustus a chair: Zenobia, the humblest 
of your slaves: Odoacer, permit me to correct the defect in your 
attire.’ Asthe slap-dash sentences of a rushing critic express the 
hasty impatience of modern manners; so the deliberate emphasis, 
the slow acumen, the steady argument, the impressive narration 
bring before us what is now a tradition, the picture of the correct 
eighteenth-century gentleman, who never failed in a measured 
politeness, partly because it was due in propriety towards others, 
and partly because from his own dignity it was due most obviously 
to himself, . . . . . Another characteristic of the eighteenth cen- 
tury is its taste for dignified pageantry. What an existence was 
that of Versailles! How gravely admirable to see the grand 
monarque shaved, and dressed, and powdered ; to look on and watch 
@ great man carefully amusing himself with dreary trifles. Or do 
we not even now possess an invention of that age—the great 
eighteenth-century footman, still in the costume of his era, with 
dignity and powder, vast calves, and noble mien? What a world 
it must have been when all men looked like that! Go and gaze 
with rapture at the footboard of a carriage, and say, Who would 
not obey a premier with such an air? Grave, tranquil, decorous 
—— is a part, as it were, of the essence of the last age. 

ere is nothing more characteristic of Gibbon. A kind of pomp 
pervades him. He is never out of livery. He ever selects for 
narration those themes which look most like a levee: grave 
chamberlains seem to stand throughout ; life is a vast ceremony, 
the historian at once the dignitary and the scribe.” 
No one can deny that the man who wrote that is eminently a 
popular writer. Again, take this passage in the essay on 
Bishop Butler concerning the religion of scrupulosity, the 
religion of fear :— 

“Now of the poetic religion there is nothing in Butler. No 
one could tell from his writings that the universe was beautiful. 
If the world were a Durham mine or an exact square, if no part 
of it were more expressive than a gravel-pit or a chalk.quarry, 
the teaching of Butler would be as true as it ismnow. A young 
poet, not a very wise one, once said, ‘he did not like the Bible, 
there was nothing about flowers in it.’ He might bave said so of 
Butler with great truth; a most ugly and stupid world one 
would fancy his books were written in. But in return and by 
way of compensation for this, there is a religion of another 








sort, a religion the source of which is within the mind, as the 
other’s was found to be in the world without; the religion to 
which we just now alluded as the religion (by an odd yet ex. 
pressive way of speaking) of superstition. The source of this 
as most persons are practically aware, is in the conscience, 
The moral principle (whatever may be said to the contrary by 
complacent thinkers) is really and to most men a principle of 
ER eke sone You are going to battle, you are going out in 
the bright sun with dancing plumes and glittering spear; 
your shield shines, and your feathers wave, and your limbs 
are glad with the consciousness of strength, and your mind is 
warm with glory and renown,— with coming glory and unobtained 
renown, for who are you, to hope for these—who are you, to go 
forth proudly against the pride of the sun, with your secret sin 
and your haunting shame, and your real fear? First lie down 
and abase yourself—strike your back with hard stripes—cut deep 
with a sharp knife as if you would eradicate the consciousness— 
cry aloud—put ashes on your head—bruise yourself with stones, 
then perhaps God may pardon you; or, better still—so runs the 
incoherent fesling~give Him something—your ox, your ass, 
whole hecatombs, if you are rich enough; anything, it is buta 
chance—you do not know what will please Him—atany rate, what 
you love best yourself—that is, most likely, your first-born son; 
then, after such gifts and such humiliation, He may be appeased, 
He may let you off—He may without anger let you go forth 
Achilles like in the glory of your shield—He may not send you 
home as He would else, the victim of rout and treachery, with 
broken arms and foul limbs, ini weariness and humiliation. Of 
course, it is not this kind of fanaticism that we impute to a pre- 
late of the English Church: human sacrifices are not respectable, 
and Achilles was not rector of Stanhope.” 


Again, is it not obvious that the writer of this passage had in 
him a good deal more than the full buoyancy ofa very 
popular writer? Indeed, lively and amusing as Mr. Bagehot 
is, he almost always manages to be striking and original too, 
You cannot read even the most temporary and occasional of 
his essays without being taken into some train of thought 
which is at once lively and yet also unexpected, and while it 
seems remote from the theme with which he was dealing, is 
yet most essentially connected with it. Take this, for 
instance, from the very admirable essay on a statesman now 
almost forgotten, the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis. Mr. 
Bagehot holds that Sir George Lewis had studied the great 
jurist, Mr. Austin, till he copied his faults of style, and 
wrote as if it were quite as necessary to insist elaborately 
upon what everybody knows, if it happens to be illustrative of 
a great principle, as it is to insist on what almost everybody 
forgets :— 


“Jt is not advisable to begin with a principle and to work 
steadily through all its possible applications at the same length. 
If you do, the reader will say, ‘ How this man does prose! why, I 
knew that ;’ and he did know it. Some of the applications of a 
principle are new, and should be treated at length; some are of 
pressing importance, and should be treated at length too; but 
all the consequences should not be worked out like a sum. An 
atmosphere of commonplace hangs over long moral didactics, and 
an equal expansion of what the world knows and what it does not 
know will not be read by the world. Sir George Lewis did his 
fame serious harm by neglecting this maxim. He wrote, for 
example, An Essay on the Influence of Authority in Matters of 
Opinion, which was described by a hasty thinker as a book to 
prove that when ‘ you wanted to know anything, you asked some 
one who knew something about it.’ This essay certainly abounds 
in acute remarks and interesting illustrations; and if these re- 
marks and these illustrations had been printed separately, it 
would have been a good book. But the systematic treatment has 
been fatal to it. The different kinds and cases of authority are 
so systematically enumerated, that the reader yawns and forgets.” 


That explains exactly why one of the wisest political thinkers 
of this century is so soon forgotten. But Mr. Bagehot will 
not be soon forgotten. One of his greatest powers was the 
power of fixing attention on those critical features of any 
great subject which are apt to escape notice, but which are 
really so charaeteristic of it that if they do escape notice the 
whole subject is obscured, and, again, the power of diverting 
attention from those obvious aspects of it which can hardly be 
missed by any one, and which therefore need no elaboration 
at all. What can be better, for instance, than his humiliating 
demonstration in the first political essay he ever wrote [1852], 
that the reason why politics go well with England and badly 
with France, is just this, that Englishmen are stupid enough 
not to be misled by plausible and fallacious reasoning, while 
Frenchmen are acute enough to be captivated and carried 
away by any kind of plausible and fallacious reasoning :— 

“ Why do the stupid people always win, and the clever people 
always lose? I need not say that, in real sound stupidity, the 
English are unrivalled. You'll hear more wit, and better wit, in 
an Irish street row than would keep Westminster Hall in humour 
for five weeks. Or take Sir Robert Peel—our last great states- 


man, the greatest Member of Parliament that ever lived, an 
absolutely perfect transactor of public business—the type of the 
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—— 
: h-century Englishman, as Sir R. Walpole was of the 

= ee ee there ever such a dull man? Can any one, with- 
% + horror, foresee the reading of his memoirs? A clairvoyante, 
with the book shut, may get on ; but who now, in the flesh, will ever 
endure the open vision of endless recapitulation of interminable 
Hansard ? Or take Mr. Tennyson’s inimitable description :— 

* No little lily-handed Baronet he, 

A great broad-shouldered genial Englishman, 

A lord of fat prize oxen and of sheep, 

A raiser of huge melons and of pine, 

A patron of some thirty charities. — 

A pamphleteer on guano and on grain, 

A quarter sessions chairman, abler none,’ 
Whose company so soporific ? His talk is of truisms and bullocks ; 
his head pwd with rustic visions of mutton and turnips, and a 
cerebral edition of Burn’s Justice! Notwithstanding, he is the 
salt of the earth, the best of the English breed. Who is like him 
for sound sense? But I must restrain my enthusiasm. You 
don’t want me to tell you that a Frenchman—a real Frenchman 
—can’t be stupid; esprit is his essence, wit is to him as water, 
ponsmots as bonbons. He reads and he learns by reading ; levity 
and literature are essentially his line. Observe the consequence. 
The outbreak of 1848 was accepted in every province in France; 
the decrees of the Parisian mob were received and registered in 
all the municipalities of a hundred cities ; the Revolution ran like 
the fluid of the telegraph down the Chemin de Fer du Nord; it 
stopped at the Belgian frontier. Once brought into contact with 
the yall phlegm of the stupid Fleming, the poison was powerless. 
You remember what the Norman butler said to Wilkin Flammock, 
ofthe fulling mills, at the castle of the Garde Douloureuse : ‘That 
draught which will but warm your Flemish hearts, will put wild- 
fire into Norman brains; and what may only encourage your 
countrymen to man the walls, will make ours fly over the battle- 
ments. Les braves Belges, I make no doubt, were quite pleased 
to observe what folly was being exhibited by those very clever 
French, whose tongue they want to speak, and whose literature 
they try toimitate. In fact, what we opprobriously call stupidity, 
though not an enlivening quality in common society, is Nature’s 
favourite resource for preserving steadiness of conduct and con- 
sistency of opinion. It enforces concentration ; people who learn 
slowly, learn only what they must. The best security for people’s 
doing their duty is, that they should not know anything else to 
do; the best security for fixedness of opinion is, that people 
should be incapable of comprehending what is to be said on the 
other side.” 
That is not only approximately true, but it is really the 
explanation of most of the special difficulties of our modern 
politics, Education is removing the top layer of our popular 
ignorance, and rendering us alive to a number of arguments 
to which we were densely and stolidly obtuse before. But it 
has not gone deep enough to educate our popular judgment, 
and the consequence is that we are much more open to the 
tyranny of superficial errors than we were before. 

We believe that the popular edition of Mr. Bagehot’s chief 
works will be of the utmost benefit to this generation of 
thinkers. Weare just beginning to find out how wise was 
the slow Conservatism of English instincts, and how dan- 
gerous is the revolutionary enthusiasm of minds that are 
audaciously eager for a leap in thé dark. Mr. Bagehot’s prac- 
tical caution is at least as remarkable as his literary dash. 
The latter familiarises us with a multitude of wise securities 
Which the former alone could have suggested. He is the 
most brilliant of apologists for the policy of avoiding both 
dbtuse obstinacy and eager precipitation. 





SOCIALISM.* 

PERFECT impartiality is generally long-winded, and very 
often dull. To state all the pros and cons of a question, 
and weigh them carefully in an absolutely even balance, is 
necessarily a long and tedious business, especially in the case 
of such a question as Socialism, which exists only in the world 
of ideas, has never been properly tested by practical experi- 
ment, and takes a new shape and meaning in the hands of 
pvery separate exponent. “ We are all Socialists,” quoth Sir 

illiam Harcourt, quite correctly, in a sense; and yet in so 
dar as we obey the first law of nature, we are all, equally 
correctly, anti-Socialists in another sense. As the coster- 
monger replied, when asked by cross-examining counsel 
whether, on a certain occasion, he had had too much to 
drink, “Tt all depends on what you mean by too much.” The 
aspect of Socialism entirely depends on its definition, and it 
is almost impossible to define it without committing a petitio 
Principit. Professor Flint, for example, starts with the 
assertion that “Socialism, as I understand it, is any theory 
of social organisation which sacrifices the legitimate liberties 
of individuals to the will or interests of the community.” 
This is a very good description of the Professor’s feelings in 
the matter, and will be accepted readily as a definition by all 
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who agree with him; but the Fabians would point out that 
by the use of the word “sacrifice” he has begged the whole 
question. To do him justice, Professor Flint acknowledges 
that this is so, and having laid down his definition, devotes 
the rest of the book to proving it, with that perfect im- 
partiality referred to above. In the approved Aristotelian 
method, he takes Individualism and Socialism as the extremes, 
and shows that something between them must be the mean. 
Aristotle would have told us exactly what that something 
between is, but the world is still waiting for his successor. 
According to the work before us,— 

“Socialism is the exaggeration of the rights and claims of 

society, just as Individualism is the exaggeration of the rights and 
claims of individuals. The latter system rests on excessive or 
exclusive faith in individual independence; the former system 
rests On excessive or exclusive faith in social authority. Both 
systems are one-sided and sectarian,—as most ‘isms’ are, 
According to this view, there may be much truth in Socialism, as 
there may be much truth in Individualism. The truth lies 
between them, yet is larger than either. The true doctrine of 
society must include the truth, while excluding the error, both 
of Individualism and of Socialism. It niust be a doctrine which, 
while fully recognising all the just claims of society, fully 
acknowledges also all the rights of the individuals composing 
society. The Socialist, of course, supposes his Socialism to be 
just such a doctrine, and he may claim or attempt so to define it. 
But obviously the most extreme Individualist must believe the 
same of his Individualism, and has as good a right to define it as 
if it were the whole doctrine, and only true doctrine, of society. 
The Individualist no more wishes to destroy society than the 
Socialist to suppress liberty: they agree in desiring to be just, 
both to society and the individual. But, notwithstanding this 
agreement, they differ,” &c. 
Of course they do, and the whole of the above passage, 
which might be continued ad libitum, means nothing more 
than that a Socialist is not the same as an Individualist,— 
which may be a valuable protest against the modern abuse of 
paradox, but leaves us very much where we started. Pro- 
fessorial nicety is an excellent thing in its right place, and 
if this work had been intended for students trained in 
theoretical refinements, we should have welcomed it with 
respectful congratulation. But Professor Flint begins his 
book with the statement that “Socialism is undoubtedly 
spreading,” and goes on to say that he proposes to discuss the 
matter “in a way that will be intelligible to working men.” 
Certainly, it is most important that the question should be 
put clearly before mechanics, and there can be no doubt 
that working men would benefit by the perusal of this expo- 
sition, which sets forth the Socialistic case, and all its errors,— 
theoretical, logical, and practical, very clearly and fairly. 
But, unfortunately, the British working man is by no means 
tolerant of verbiage, except when it is poured out in support 
of his particular fads, and the example given above of the 
Professor’s method will perhaps have secured our readers’ 
sympathy for the mechanic, if he decides that this monu- 
mental tome, with its five hundred pages, is too heavy a dose. 
Some twenty-four pages, containing two hundred and forty 
words apiece, are devoted to a refutation of the contention 
that economics and ethics are antagonistic; and on this scale 
the whole fabric has been constructed. 

A work of such formidable dimensions is not likely to 
prove effective as an antidote to Socialistic propaganda 
among working men; and there is no reason why it should 
have swollen to such an inordinate size, for though Socialism, 
viewed in the abstract and through professorial spectacles, 
is an infinite subject capable of interminable exposition, 
yet looked at from a practical standpoint, the word has 
a fairly definite meaning, and implies a more or less 
tangible notion. In other words, most of us know what 
we mean by Socialism, though perhaps we might be at a loss 
to explain the idea that the word conveys to our minds. For 
a sound, practical definition, however, we need not wish to go 
beyond that given by Mr. Bradlaugh in the course of his 
famous dialogue with Mr. Hyndman. According to him, 
Socialism “denies individual private property, and affirms 
that society, organised as the State, should own all wealth, 
direct all labour, and compel the equal distribution of alk 
produce.” Professor Flint quotes this as a good definition 
“ of all self-consistent political Socialism which is likely to be 
of much political significance,” but rejects it on the ground 
that “there are many forms of Socialism which are not self- 
consistent, and many more which are never likely to have 
any political significance.” But the British working man is 
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self-consistent, and as for those forms of the doctrine which 
are never likely to have significance, why should we fash our- 
selves with writing tomes about them? What Mr. Bradlaugh 
defined was the militant propagandist Socialism, such as is 
spouted in the Parks on Sundays, and is believed by Professor 
Flint to be “ undoubtedly spreading.” A short clear exposi- 
tion of the fallacies on which the doctrine is based, would 
have been a valuable addition to working-men’s libraries, 
though it might have been less satisfying to the author’s 
scholarly determination to treat his subject thoroughly. 

Socialism as defined by Mr. Bradlaugh, is based on two 
chief misconceptions among many others. It bases its moral 
justification on the assertion that the value of a given article 
is determined solely by the amount of labour required to 
produce it; while its claim to possibility as a practical scheme 
of human life, is based on a radical misunderstanding of 
man’s nature. As to the first misconception, it is easily 
reduced ad absurdum. Professor Flint gives an apt illustra- 
tion :— 

“In the west of Ireland there is to be seen the channel of what 
was intended to be a canal connecting Loughs Corrib and Mask. 
It was cut at enormous expense through very porous limestone. 
When completed, the water of Lough Mask was let into it, but, 
with the perversity ascribed to Irish pigs, it refused to take the 
course prepared for it, and ran straight towards the centre of the 
earth. The canal was simply a gigantic and costly blunder.” 
Plenty of honest labour was here expended, but value did 
not result. The same endeavour applied in South Africa 
might have turned out thousands of ounces of gold. Labour 
misapplied is worthless; it can only produce what is valuable 
when wisely directed to objects for which there is demand, 
But Socialism, having justified spoliation by this flimsy 
fallacy, goes on to contend that mankind would be happier 
and better off if the State were the one owner of property 
and director of labour. The State, after all, is only an 
aggregate of fallible units, and would probably prove a less 
considerate taskmaster than the capitalist. Working men 
would little relish the domination of an ignorant bureanu- 
sracy, officered by glib-speaking Jacks-in-office; but that 
is what the State employer would become. As to happi- 
ness, most of us can only find it in working hard to 
benefit ourselves, if we are selfish, or our families and 
friends, if we are altruistically minded; to find it in working 
for a community of thirty millions or so is given only to one 
man, perhaps, ina century. Thus there would be no incen- 
tive to sturdy endeavour, and life would become a monotonous 
routine with no object to aim at for ourselves or others. The 
world would be a gigantic workhouse, and the work doné 
would be just about as valuable as pauper-labour. Without 
the incentive of private ownership the productive efficiency of 
labour would fall so much that the sum of goods turned out 
by a Socialistic community would dwindle and dwindle, and 
the end of it could only be a disastrous lowering of the 
average standard of comfort, ending, probably, in the exter- 
mination of any race that followed after this will-o’-the-wisp. 





A GARDEN OF PLEASURE.* 

A GARDENING-BOOK by “E. V. B.” is always sure of a 
welcome, and A Garden of Pleaswre will be no exception to 
the rule. Mrs. Boyle is such a true lover of her garden, that 
she can make her borders and plants live like charac- 
ters in romance. The little book is cast in the form of 
monthly records, and in her preface Mrs. Boyle would have 
her readers know how inadequate she considers these im- 
pressions are. But, indeed, that modesty is not needfal, for 
if the fresh information is not great, the poetry with which 
it is expressed fully compensates for any such want. In- 
struction and poetry need not always be combined. Let 
gardening papers supply the one, and the author of A 
Garden of Pleasure and all such writers, the other. 

And now if we examine this Garden of Pleasure we find 
certain truths most surely stated. Firstly, the ver perpetuwm 
of the garden we call our own. It may be small or great. 
It may have suffered change or loss in the varying seasons 
that the passing years bring. Still, if it is our own, one 
hour in it should soothe and stimulate its owner more 
than all other pursuits. Again, it should be a home, 
not only for our flowers, but for our songsters. They 
should feel that they, too, make common cause with us. 
‘They are of the family, and their tiny wants must be supplied 
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as such. Mrs. Boyle carries out this view with the u 
loyalty. Birds are to her more than the garden food they 
may consume. When a question arises between pruning the 
branches of the berry-laden hollies a little earlier or a little 
later, the winter needs of her beloved thrushes decide the 
matter. The boughs are to be spared till the berries hag 
served their purpose. That the fieldfares came down ip 
flocks from the open country and ousted the thrusheg 
was not of her doing. Nature is not so kind as Mrs, 
Boyle. Then another bit of wisdom is the dedication of 
certain parts of her garden to certain definite kinds of gar. 
dening. This seems a simple enough matter; but how 
rare, even in well-considered gardens, is the definite ap. 
propriation of parts of the ground to definite ideas, 
Perennial borders mingle with bedding-out ones; rogg 
parterres with dahlia and poppy. beds. Each one, beautify] 
in itself, would be still more\ beautiful if allowed a margin 
before the eye passes to the next beautiful picture. No 
doubt a large amount of ground would be needed to 

this out in perfection. But even in a small garden the 
various points might be so arranged as to be distinct while 
making a perfect whole,—just as in a room where art 
is considered, be it small or great, the furniture ig go 
placed that nothing shall jar upon the senses, but all shall 
blend in one delightful effect. Colour and sky-line are the 
material we chiefly deal with in the garden, and these should be 
carefully considered in reference to the natural form of the 
ground and buildings. One of the most beautiful effects we 
have ever seen was a combination of colour and form 
against a black barn. Tall scarlet poppies, white spiraa 
and purple iris, with a clump of low-growing white pinks, 
stood out in relief against the broad leaves of Regneriang 
ivy and softly climbing jasmin, making the walls of the 
old barn a picture of beauty, while time had not yet caused 
the creepers to cover too thickly and evenly the picturesque 
background. If only people would remember that creepers 
themselves should be a beauty and a joy, and not only so 
many yards of clothing without form or shape. 

The records of the later months appeal to us even more 
than the earlier ones. In May and June, no words on the 
glories of the garden can bring many fresh ideas. Roses 
and lilies, delphiniums and poppies, campanulas, snapdragons, 
and canterbury-bells, tell their own tale of superb colour and 
rich fragrance. Notso with shortening days and less gorgeous 
flowers. Here it is that the poetry of description and the 
poetry of feeling can make the softly fading beauty of the 
autumn garden even more full of subtle charm than the garish 
delights of high summer. Belated bees on warm sunshiny days 
return to their labours with some of their ancient vigour 
and joy. Unsuspected flower-heads spring up among the 
drooping leaves of the summer plants. Not that sorrow is not 
roused with these late arrivals. We know too well that the late 
autumn rose-bud will never open to be a full-blown rose, 
The white blossoms of the anemone Japonica will hardly 
hope to be free from the little brown edging, which tells too 
surely of early morning frosts. The dahlia, if still with us, will, 
one day, be found black and ruined. It is like life. We “love 
that best which we must lose ere long.” What should we do 
without spring to look forward to? Spring, which is the joy, 
the climax of delight in a garden, when the daffodil first 
opens, and the iris reticulata comes like a fairy herald to 
announce the advent of its gracious sisterhood,—spring, with 
its hope of summer to make the east wind almost lovable, 
spring, with its sudden south-west showers, making life once 
more young and strong. A full glorious summer-day is too 
transcendently perfect for any but the young to wholly 
rejoice in. We know it cannot last. And then comes 
the longest day, and only the long incline is before 
us till autumn gives place to winter, with its indoor 
peace and pleasure. But in spring we dare to believe 
in length of days and coming joy. What to-day is, 
to-morrow will be still more. We forget we are not in the 
spring-time of life ourselves. We live in others—in the birds 
and the insects and the flowers—and to forget is to be 
one again with them. 

Such thoughts suggest that each successive era in man’s 
life brings a different idea of a garden. In childhood 
a garden should be wild and romantic. It need not be 
large, for youth will endow it with never-ending possi- 





bilities, so long as there are recesses and hidden paths which 
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mystery may cling to. The memory of such a garden re- 
tarns to us as we write. It possessed a long terrace walk 
shaded with unkempt snow-flake bushes, with their pearl- 
like berries, and it had an enormous horse-chestnut tree, 
which was the wonder of the county. The boughs had swept 
the ground, rooted again, and struck upwards into an endless 
new growth of big trees. It was possible to climb on ever- 
varying inclines over the whole range of this wonderful 
tree’s area, while overhead the green leaves made one vast 
arbour, which stretched from side to side of an enormous 
jawn. No one could pierce its depth without entering the 
thickly covered circle. Once inside and you were in a spa- 
cious palace. You could sit or lie at ease on the vast sloping 
trunks of its huge branches, safe from sight and safe from 
the glaring sunshine. Could childhood have a happier home 
for invention and romance? But with youth come other 
needs and other joys. Multitude in flowers does not appeal 
to youth, and still less will it delight in strange names 
and curious properties. Youth is self-contained, and asks for 
definite pleasures which can be understood. Far-stretching, 
close-shaven lawns for tennis and croquet, ponds for boating 
and fishing, are of more account than the richest border or 
the most curious Alpine garden. Showiness and size rather 
than choiceness of detail are what youth asks for in an ideal 
garden. Gardening as a pursuit is rarely an attraction for 
the young; and well it is that something is left over for the 
time when more personal delights lose their power or their 
charm. 

And the garden of our declining years,—what should 
that be? It should be on some fair plateau sheltered 
from the north and full east, but catching the early light. 
It should look south for sunshine, and west for hope. It 
should stand high, with a soft distant view of fair country, 
dotted with pleasant farms and homesteads. Speaking per- 
sonally, if the horizon is bounded with the outlines of the 
South Downs, blue with the atmosphere of the sea beyond, 
so much the better. Our last view of this fair earth should 
be of them. This garden of later days need not be large, but 
it should have two or three forest trees for reposeful shade, 
anda level stretch of path and lawn for the feet of age to pass 
over. There is no need for nooks and corners as in the 
garden of childhood,—romance is oppressive in the presence 
of approaching knowledge. But it should be full of interest. 
with every part perfect in itself, and full of unfatiguing, 
because harmonious surprises. Above all, a large spirit 
of welcome should prevail, and every new plant should be 
found there, though not necessarily to find a permanent home. 
This will help to keep us young and sympathetic, and the 
narrow spirit of exclusiveness will be checked, while the 
interest of experiment will be added to that of enjoyment. 

But we have wandered away from Mrs. Boyle’s records and 
her suggestive impressions. Every now and then among 
them we come upon a strange name. She speaks of Iris 
Ensata, but Robinson knows not the iris under that name; 
and Telemon plenus, applied to the common single telamonius 
trumpet daffodil is surely a slip of the pen. But these are 
trivial matters in this charming book, and our sympatby goes 
with Mrs, Boyle in her love of white in flowers, and in her 
righteous wrath against the leaf-destroying “Skinner,” and 
above all, in her devotion to her garden birds. She is, per- 
haps, unduly severe upon the term “Herbaceous” border. 
It isa fair enough description of a border which should be 
full of flowers of all kinds other than annuals and bedding- 
out plants. Woody perennials even might come under the 
name if not too woody, while peonies, and even dahlias, 
which we admit are more properly reckoned as “bedders- 
out,” might be allowed there on sufferance. The little wood- 
cuts are a delightfal addition to the book, and “ A Mother’s 
Dream on Christmas Day” sounds a note of deep but hopefal 
sorrow,—a fitting conclusion to a book full of bright thought- 
fal love for all God’s creatures. 





GERMAN SOCIETY AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES.* 
TxIs book, which aims at giving English readers a general 
view of the social conditions and the popular movements of 
Germany at the period of the Reformation, is remarkable 
for the skill with which the results of German research are 








* German Socie!y at the Close of the Midile Ages. 


By K, Belfort Bix. 
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epitomised by the author, while he avoids the dullness which 
usually besets epitomes of historical periods. The broad 
features are sketched in a masterly manner, but characteristic 
and picturesque incident abounds. 

At the close of the fifteenth century, the whole feudal 
organisation was outwardly intact with its hierarchy of 
peasant, free and bond, knighthood, or inferior nobility, 
parallel to which was the Ehrbarkeit of the less important 
towns holding from mediate lordships, free cities holding 
from the Empire—with governing council, common council 
(composed of the masters of the guilde), and general council 
of the free citizens, Princes of the Empire, lay and eccle- 
siastic, with the Electoral College at their head, the King of 
the Romans, and, as the apex of the whole, the Pope in one 
fon..ion and the Emperor in another. But the signs of the 
times showed that all this system, political and religious, 
was running to seed, owing to the changes which were being 
introduced by the use of fire-arms, the multiplication of 
printed books, the spread of the new learning after the fall 
of Constantinople, the increase of the precious metals, the 
discovery of new trade routes, and the fact that land was 
ceasing to be the only form of production. In theology, 
the idea of salvation by faith of the individual instead of 
through the fact of belonging to a corporate organisation, was 
taking hold of many minds before Luther gave it expression ; 
scholasticism was shaken by Greek philosophy; and in juris- 
prudence the epoch is marked by the final conquest of the 
Roman Civil Law. It is the “motley world” produced by 
this moment of decay and birth, “the world of decayed 
knights, lavish Princes, oppressed and rebellious peasants, 
turbulent townsmen, licentious monks and friars, mendicant 
scholars, and hireling soldiers,’ which Mr. Belfort Bax 
surveys in his rapid but comprehensive sketch. 

We cannot, of course, attempt to follow in this review his 
account of the various sporadic outbursts of peasant discontent 
or religious revivalism. Several figures emerge in a curiously 
distinct way, Joss Fritz, for instance, the leader of a rebel- 
lion in the Rhenish district in 1512, “a born leader of men, 
handsome, and of superior manners,” of whom, and of his 
difficulties in finding a painter to paint the banner containing 
the “Bundschub,” the symbol of the peasant movement, a 
detailed account is given. George Doza, again, a popular 
Hungarian peasant leader, was the hero of a revolt against 
the nobles, which had a considerable measure of success, but, 
like all the similar attempts, his insurrection was put down 
with ghastly cruelty, sixty thousand peasants having perished 
in the war. Doza himself, after fourteen days of imprison- 
ment, was led out and placed, loaded with chains, in an iron 
throne, made red-hot, a red-hot iron crown placed on his 
head, and a red-hot iron sceptre thrust into his hand. His 
fellow-captives were then offered their lives if they would tear 
off and devour the flesh of their leader. Six did as they were 
bidden. “Dogs!” cried Doza, and, torn with red-hot iron 
pincers, he died. 

Mr. Belfort Bax, in connection with these revolts, makes a 
remark the trath of which is borne out by modern experience 
in India. He says that the deep-reaching importance and 
effective spread of movements in semi-barbaric communities, 
like those of the Middle Ages, were infinitely greater in the 
Middle Ages than in modern times, in spite of the superiority 
of modern means of communication—telegraphs, railways, 
and newspapers—and he traces this phenomenon mainly to 
the fact that human nature was much more intense and 
limited, and easily moulded and impressed by any new ideas 
communicated to it than in these days of mental distraction. 
It is certainly true that in our day a new idea is comparatively 
slow in taking root. Again, the close of the Middle Ages was 
the true period of travel :— 

“The man of learning spent the greater part of his life in 
carrying his intellectual wares from Court to Court,and from 
University to University...... It was then that travel really 
meant education, the acquirement of thorough and intimate 
knowledge of diverse manners and customs. Travel was then 
not a pastime, but a serious element in life.” 

One of the most interesting and picturesque chapters is 
that entitled “ The Revolt of the Knighthood.” The smaller 
nobles had caught the example of profuse and ostentatious 
expenditure from the Princes and rich burghers, and were 
being driven to various methods to compass their new require- 
ments. The produce of their estates being no longer sufficient 
for their wants, and money having become a prime necessity 
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now that the knight had to deal with the beginnings 
of a world market, they squeezed the peasant by doubling 
or trebling the tithes and other dues, and mortgaged their 
castles and lands to Jews and money-lending syndicates ; and 
public opinion sanctioned open plunder by the wearer of spurs 
and the possessor of a stronghold. In the neighbourhood of 
Nuremberg, for instance, a robber knight, Hans Thomas von 
Absberg, was accustomed to plunder even the poorest who 
came from the city, and to mutilate his victims by cutting 
off their hands. But the growing defensive power of the 
trading community soon began to limit these practices. New 
methods of warfare were rapidly impairing the importance of 
individual skill and prowess in handling arms, and the 
budding centralism which was making the princes de facto 
independent monarchs, was beginning to make the position 
of the smaller nobles untenable. Finally, the Imperial Con- 
stitution of 1495, forbidding private war to the lesser and not 
to the higher nobles, was a serious blow struck at knightly 
privilege. Such was the state of things which induced Franz 
von Sickingen to open a campaign for the reformation of the 
constitution of the Empire, a reformation which was to make 
the Emperor and the lower nobility the decisive factors in the 
new policy. Sickingen towered head and shoulders above 
every other noble of his time, prince or knight, and— 

“Tn him the old knightly qualities flashed up in conjunction 

with the old knightly power and splendour with a brightness 
hardly known even in the palmiest days of medieval life 
Wealthy, inspiring confidence and enthusiasm as a leader, 
possessed of more than one powerful and strategically situated 
stronghold, he held court at his favourite residence, the Castle of 
the Landstuhl in the Palatinate, in a style which many a prince 
of the Empire might have envied, as honoured guests were to 
be found attending on him, humourists, poets, miustrels, par- 
tisans of the new theology, astrologers, alchemists, men of letters 
generally; in short, the whole intelligence and culture of the 
period. Foremost among these, and chief confidant of Sickingen, 
was the knight, courtier, essayist, and pamphleteer, Ulrich von 
Hutten, whose pen was ever ready to champion with unstinted 
enthusiasm the cause of the progressive ideas of theage...... 
Unlike most cf those with whom he was associated, Hutten passed 
from being the upholder of the New Learning to the réle of 
champion of the Reformation, and it was largely through his 
influence that Sickingen took up the cause of Luther and his 
movement.” 
Without waiting to secure the co-operation of the towns and 
peasants, Sickingen seized upon a pretext in 1521 to open the 
campaign against his feudal superior, the Archbishop of 
Treves, declaring himself the champion of the Gospel against 
the temporal yoke of the tyrant Archbishop, and the spiritual 
yoke of godless priests. The campaign was unfortunate from 
the beginning, and it ended in the knight being shut up in 
his castle of Landstuhl, which was, however, considered im- 
pregnable. But within a week the new projectiles of the 
besieging army laid the castle practically in ruins; and 
Sickingen’s death “meant not merely the tragedy of a hero’s 
death, nor merely the destruction of a faction or party, but 
the end of an epoch,” and the fall of the knighthood as a 
salient, picturesque, and distinct feature in the polity of 
Europe. 

The rise of Capitalism is illustrated in the most striking 
manner by the story of the celebrated family of Fugger, of 
Augsburg. We are accustomed to think of the political and 
social power attained by the financial families of our day as 
something peculiar to the present century. Yet the position 
of the Barings or Rothschilds in the Europe of to-day is more 
than paralleled by the splendour reached in the Germany of 
the sixteenth century by Jacob Fugger and his successors. 
Jacob expanded the family business to a point unheard-of in 
medieval trading; and his wool, silk, and spinning business 
soon became subordinate to mining and banking occupations. 
From Spain to Carinthia, he bought up lands rich in ore, 
from impecunious nobles, and opened up mines. He first 
shipped wares direct from the East Indies by the new Cape 
route, and the family acquired several feudal territories by 
mortgages which fell in :— 

“In 1504, the Emperor Maximilian ennobled Jacob and his 
brothers, and Leo X. constituted him Count Palatine and Fques 
Aureatus. In 1509, Jacob advanced Maximilian 170,000 ducats 
towards the cost of the Italian War. .... . On one occasion, 
when he entertained Charles V.as a guest in his palace on the 
Weinmarkt, in Augsturg, he burnt the overdue acceptances of 
the Emperor on a large fire of cinnamon, at that time one of the 
most costly’ of spices.” 


Jacob’s two nephews were made hereditary Counts of the 


eee eee 


Years’ War in the pomp and magnificence upon which con. 
temporary writers are never tired of descanting. 

In short, there is not a dull page in this little work; and it 
is no slight achievement to have produced so thoroughly 
readable a book on a subject so wide and far-reaching as that 
which the writer has chosen. 





HORACE AT CAMBRIDGE.* 

-Horacg, if he is the despair of translators, lends himself 
very happily to adaptations, serious or grotesque. Not to 
speak of Pope’s famous imitations, we have lately had, readers 
of the Spectator will not fail to remember, the gay and good. 
humoured political satire of Mr. Graves’ Hawarden Horace, 
and a few years ago, a very ingenious volume, with a strong 
Scottish colour, Horace in Homespun. And now we have some 
very skilfully constructed and entertaining verses from the 
pen of Mr. Owen Seaman. Some time since, when noticing 
Mr. Seaman’s With Double Pipe, we expressed a hope 
that we should hear of him again, and the hope has 
now been fulfilled in a very satisfactory way. It will 
be a drawback to the general enjoyment of the volume 
that the fun has a considerable local element in it. It 
is not only academical, but academical with a Cambridge 
differentia. Various allusions, personal and other, have to be 
accompanied by notes of explanation, and the explanations 
do not always explain. 

One of the happiest imitations deals with one of the best 
known of the odes, “ Ad Pyrrham,” or “Quis multa gracilis 
te puer in rosa,” under the title of “Of Evergreen Sirens.” 
Pyrrha is a barmaid, with hair of the regulation gold, and the 
new Horace, as he sees some youth seeking to make himself 
agreeable to her, asks, with a touch of pity for the unsus- 
pecting lad :— 

“ Who fancies, never having known a doubt, 
Your hair is naturally yellow ; 
Nor dreams you ever cared a bit about 
Another fellow.” 
That is neatly put for— 
* Qui nunc te fruitur credulus aurea, 
Qui semper vacuam, semper amabilem 
Sperat.” 
Why, indeed, should he trouble himself? All this kind of 
thing is long past for him,— 
“ And yet a touch of nature makes me kin 
To him, that budding young apprentice; 
Besides, it’s possibly my son that’s in 
Loco parentis.” 
That “in loco parentis” is about as clever a turning of a 
familiar phrase as we have ever seen. Here, again, are some 
adaptations from the “Sant quos curriculo” :— 


« Another lot, by fortune led, 
The fervid wheel, the black and red, 
Will break the bank, or lose their head,” 


is not bad for the “ meta fervidis evitata rotis,” nor 


“While some, untutored to be poor, 
Pursue a claim for precious ore 
In regions of the martial Boer, 

And find it rotten,” 


for the ambition of the adventurous merchant, “indocilis 
pauperiem pati.” And the conclusion represents very 


cleverly the— 
‘“* Quod si me lyricis vatibus inseres, 
Sublimi feriam sidera vertice.” 


“ Give me a music-hall career, 

With signed agreements for a clear, 

Two thousand pound or so a year 
To touch as salary ; 

Content with little, be it mine, 

As lyrist in the comic line, 

A star among the stars to shine, 
And “ knock ” the gallery.” 


Even more funny is the adaptation of ‘ Bacchum in remotis 
carmina rupibus” to the not unfamiliar spectacle of the fast 
“undergrad ” translated into a decorous parson :— 


“T saw old Dubbins—it’s the solemn verity— 
In some obscure provincial town (the fact 
Will pass for racy fiction with posterity) 
Intoning with considerable tact, 
And not the faintest sign of insincerity 
The service for the day ; the pews were packed 
With most devoted nymphs in killing bonnets, 
A theme I’ve often thought would do for sonnets.” 


This last line is weak—to use schoolboys’ slang, “a fill-up;” 
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but the parody of “Carmina docentem,” “Credite posteri,” 
and “ Nymphas discentes,” is admirable. This is one of the 
pieces in which, as Mr. Seaman says in his preface, he has 
“done little beyond following the motive suggested by an 
opening line,” and so is not on a level of merit, at least 
from the parodist’s point of view, with those wherein the 
analogy frequently recurs. Still, some of the stanzas are 
good, a8, for instance,— 
“ So to return to Dubbins, as we knew him, 
Then, when the casual oat was being sown; 
He didn’t care what Plautus ealls a duim 
For all the annotations of Perowne; 
So open-minded that they trickled through him, 
So open-handed too that I have known 
The doubled-headed bull-dog passing by 
Irregularly wink the other eye. 
He never rowed, because his skin was porous 
And sensitive in parts to any scar ; 
His voice was fairly useful in a chorus; 
His wit was dry and suited to the bar; 
Reckless at Pool he shed his lives before us, 
And seldom missed his due, the hero’s star; 
In battle he was good to break a head; 
In peace he wore his toga to a thread.” 


One of Mr. Seaman’s characteristics is a quite remarkable 
mastery of comic rhyme. Here, for instance, in the “ Counsel 
to a Coxswain ” (Rectius vives, Licini) is a very clever descrip- 
tion of an incident which any one who has seen the starting 
of the eight-oars at Oxford or Cambridge will be able to 
realise. The coxswain is advised not to “cross his steering- 
gear at starting ” :— 
“ Or imitate the helmsman who, 
Stop-watch in hand, acutely reckoned 


The pealing of the cannon to 
A second; 


Then dropped it, and himself was shied 
Over the rudder like a rocket, 
Having secured the bung inside 
His pocket.” 


Here is another from the same piece. “Grassy” (properly 
“Grassy Corner”) is, it may be explained, a well-known spot 
in the Cambridge course. The coxswain is not to followa 
wholly unadventurous route in mid-stream :— 
“Far sooner would I have you seek 
Barely to graze the bank at Grassy; 


As when a golfer with his cleek 
Or brassy, 


Taking a deal of pains about 
His attitude, and saying ‘This is 
A rather pretty thing,’ lets out, 
And misses.” 





s 
THE MAGAZINES. 

Tue shadow of the General Election is over the magazines, 
and on all sides there are attempts to explain its meaning and 
emphasize its leading incidents. In the Nineteenth Century, 
Dr. Guinness Rogers tries to answer the question “ What does 
it all mean?” It is not a very informing paper. He is 
specially angry with the Unionists in general for calling their 
opponents Separatists, and with Mr. Chamberlain in particular 
for speaking of Glasgow joining Birmingham “in defence of 
the Empire.” This is, he says, bunkum, and he asserts that 
the Home-rulers are “as loyal to the Empire as the most 
decided Unionist of them all.” No doubt they are in theory, 
but should that prevent the Unionists describing their 
opponents not in the language which befits their theories, 
but in that which matches their actions? If you see a man 
setting fire to a house you call him an incendiary. You do 
not hesitate to let the neighbours know the fact because you 
happen to be aware that he has a theory that the best way 
of keeping a house warm and in good repair, is to set it alight 
and let it burn slowly, content with the belief that the flames 
can always be smothered if they appear really dangerous. 
When we see the Gladstonians first drenching the wood- 
work with paraffin, and then just about to apply the 
torch, we are not going to be prevented calling “ Fire,” 
for fear of wounding the feelings of Dr. Guinness Rogers and 
his fellow theorists in the uses of conflagration as a repairing 
agent. The best thing in Dr. Guinness Rogers’ paper is the 
following douche of cold comfort bestowed on the extreme 
wing of the Home-rule party :-— 

“The plain fact is that one consequence of the Unionist schism 


was to change the centre of gravity in the Liberal party. The 
withdrawal of men of influence and of statesmanlike qualities 





threw the balance on to the side of those of more extreme 


opinions. The old ship bad to make a difficult and dangerous 
voyage without an adequate supply of ballast. Far be it from 
me to indulge in unjust or disparaging reflections upon men whose 
passionate zeal, even on behalf of views which I regard as ex- 
treme and unwise, is still an element of strength in the army of 
progress. There must be room in a truly Liberal party for great 
diversity of opinions. But it is one thing to exercise tolerance 
even in relation to extremists and faddists, and another and very 
different one to install them in the position of leaders, or allow 
them to dictate policy. But it is to this danger that Liberals 
have been exposed during the last two or three years, and, in m 
judgment, it has been the chief cause of the calamity by whic 
they have now been overtaken. Resolutions have been eagerly 
adopted by gatherings of ardent enthusiasts, and, the more 
advanced they were, the stronger the excitement awakened on 
their behalf. Under the spell of oratory and the inspiration of 
genercus sentiment, men were led to regard no counsel as too 
extravagant and no hope as too sanguine. All that was necessary 
to do was to lay out a scheme of Reform, and to shout in its 
favour, regardless as to any question of expediency, even as to 
the time for the introduction of its separate measures. The wise 
counsel of Mr. Bright not to try and run half-a-dozen omnibuses 
through Temple Bar at the same time was cast to the winds. It 
was assumed that the country was Radical to the core, and that 
the one thing necessary to success was to present to it a pro- 
gramme sufficiently Radical.” 

‘The two articles on “ New British Markets ” are interest- 
ing. Mr. Holt 8. Hallett describes how we may tap the trade 
of the great Chinese province of Yunan through Burmah. 
His project is to make a railway to Ssumao, which lies on the 
east of the Mekong, and through that portion of the Shan 
States which lies on the left bank of that river. It is needless 
to say that this project would have to be abandoned if we 
were to allow the French to take possession of the whole of the 
east bank of the Mekong, as they propose doing in their recent 
treaty with China. The other British market is Tibet. Mr. 
CO. E. D. Black describes how the Indian Government has a 
great opportunity for encouraging trade if they will only 
insist on the carrying out of the Sikim-Tibet convention. 

The most important article in the National Review is 
Admiral Maxse’s paper on “ Fraternal France.” The writer, 
as is well known, is a strong friend of France, and admirer of 
the French, but he does not hesitate to tell the French how 
great a mistake they are making in their attacks on England. 
Ten years ago it would have been extremely difficult to find 
any body of responsible Englishmen who would tolerate 
the notion of England joining the Triple Alliance. Now 
it would be as difficult to find Englishmen who do not regard 
the matter as a perfectly open question, and who do not 
indeed incline towards the Quadruple Alliance as the line 
of safety. Englishmen are not anxious for that alliance, 
because they are not yet actually hostile to France. If, 
however, those responsible for the conduct of our foreign 
affairs were to tell the country to-morrow that the step was a 
necessary one, public opinion would, we believe, accept the 
decision without protest. Admiral Maxse points out that 
French statesmen do not really want to quarrel with 
England, though they have been foolish enough ta play at 
the game of Briton-baiting :— 

“ Now, Iam convinced that neither Monsieur Ribot nor Mon- 
sieur Hanotaux has the smallest desire to embark on a war with 
England; but something more than a theoretical amiability is 
necessary on their part to preserve the peace. We have perhaps 
given way so often that it may be difficult for the French Govern- 
ment to imagine we can resent anything. The only question upon 
which we have made any stand at all has been in regard to Egypt. 
We have so far declined the French notice to quit, but we have 
been much too tolerant of the conspiracy against our authority 
there which French officials have encouraged. They have even 
gone so far as to set the youthful Viceroy against us, It is certain 
that if the English or the Italians had conspired in a similar 
manner against French authority in Tunis, they would have been 
treated in a very summary manner, and properly so. Monsieurs 
Ribot and Hanotaux are in a position to prove their desire for 
peace. Let them adopt a friendly tone towards England upon 
the questions which divide us, and they will find prompt recipro- 
city, while at the same time an immense anxiety will be removed 
from the minds of all uf us. There is after all a limit to British 
patience under affront. A new Government has come into power 
which is strong and popular. It is a National Government and 
has no ‘Little England’ party to prey upon its vitals. The 
‘scuttle’ policy will certainly be abandoned. The present 
Government will make every possible concession in order to 
preserve peace, for there is no War party in this country. It 
may gratify Little Englanders to stigmatise Patriotism as 
Jingoism, and the sense of a Great Power’s responsibilities and 
the determination to maintain them as “aggression”: there is 
nothing like spite in politics to derange the meaning of language ; 
such verbal jugglery will not impair the quality of noble senti- 
ments. Patriotism and British Dominion will continue to be 
factors in human pregress. An Empire in India which secures 
peace and prosperity to 120 autonomous states is no bad tribute 
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to the value of the British Dominion in one part of the world. 
We intend to maintain it there, as elsewhere, while at the same 
time we recognise that other great nations have their mission to 
fulfil, Our policy with France is peace, but not peace upon the 
terms of inflicted defeat such as a conqueror may impose.” 


Admiral Maxse adds in a note a personal experience which is 
well worth quoting :— 


“Monsieur Ribot does not realise, neither do his countrymen, 

that a number of English people, who are not in the least 
aggressive, have become convinced that war is almost unavoidable 
between France and England. A French gentleman who has 
been in London on a visit during the last month—one of those 
Frenchmen whom we delight in—an informed Frenchman— 
expressed his astonishment to a friend of mine that he found so 
many Englishmen convinced that a war with his country was 
inevitable. ‘But why?’ he said. ‘ We are not thinking of any 
such thing in France.’ ‘We can only judge by your conduct to 
us regarding Egypt and upon other questions, and by your abuse 
of us in the Press.’ ‘The Press!’ he exclaimed, ‘why no serious 
person in Paris heeds it.’ That is probably so, but Paris is not 
chiefly inhabited by ‘serious’ persons. They have generally had 
to stand aside during catastrophes. Our friend forgets also that 
French Ministers are afraid of the Press, I shall say something 
farther on of the terrible Paris press.” 
Admiral Maxse finishes his article by quotations from the 
French Press, to show the sort of things which are said about 
aus by our neighbours. As he truly says of the French 
people, “they are no longer priest-ridden, but they are 
Press-ridden.” Captain Lugard’s article on “Routes in 
Africa” is sound and informing, like all his writing. He 
shows that Mr. Scott-Elliott’s plan for reaching Uganda by a 
mixed river, lake, and rail route, through Nyassaland, is a 
dream, and that the only practical thing is to go ahead with 
the Mombassa railway. Clearly this is so, if only because it 
will enable us to have a big flotilla on the great lakes and the 
Upper Nile. It is not much of a steamer that can be carried 
in sections on men’s heads ——The “ Episodes of the Month” 
contain an interesting experiment in Cabinet-making. As 
an answer to the charge that the House of Lords is nothing 
but a gathering of plutocratic incapables, the editor shows 
how two Unionist Administrations, each respectable in talent, 
and composed of trustworthy and experienced men, could be 
formed exclusively from the Peers, even without the Peers 
who are in the present Government. The lists are decidedly 
interesting, and we doubt if as good Cabinets could have 
been formed exclusively of Gladstonian Commoners if the 
Members of the late Government were barred. No; whatever 
else it is, the House of Lords is not a body devoid of men of 
aight and leading. 

The Contemporary contains a most important article from 
the pen of Dr. Dillon, who has examined “ The Condition of 
Armenia” on the spot. He pleads ably and earnestly that 
England should take a more decided line. England, he says, 
must treat the Armenian question on the basis “ either of pure 
politics or of pure benevolence. We cannot do both.” In the 
following passage Dr. Dillon summarises the drift of Turkish 
policy in Armenia :— 

“ Turkey’s real sway in Armenia dates from the year 1847, when 
Osman Pasha gave the final coup de gréce to the secular power of 
the Koordish Derebeks in the five south-eastern provinces (Van, 
Bitlis, Moush, Bayazed, and Diarbekir). During that long spell 
of nearly fifty years, we can clearly distinguish two periods: one 
of shameful misgovernment (1847-1891), and the other (1892-1894) 
of frank extermination. Suasion or remonstrance may do much 
to remedy the abuses that flow from the former system; force 
alone can achieve anything against the latter. And in this sense 
Lord Salisbury’s recently expressed view of the matter is abso- 
lutely correct. In the year 1891 the Sublime Porte fearing serious 
dangers from the promised introduction of reforms into Armenia, 
and from the anticipated hostility in war-time of the Christians 
living in provinces bordering upon Russia, resolved to kill two 
birds with one stone, and created the so-called Hamidieh cavalry, 
composed exclusively of Koords. It was an application of the 
principle, on which rebels and rioters throw open the prison 
doors and invite convicts to rob and kill the members of the 
upper classes. The plan as propounded by some of the highest 
officials of the Empire was that the Armenians were to be driven 
out of the border lands, such as Alashkerd, their places to be 
taken by Mohammedans, that their numbers in all the five 
provinces were to be so considerably reduced that the need of 
special reforms for them should pass away, and that in case of 
war the Koords should act as a counterweight to the Cossacks. 
This plain policy of extermination has been faithfully carried out 
and considerably extended from that day to this, and unless 
speedily arrested, will undoubtedly lead to a final solution of the 
Armenian problem. But a solution which will disgrace Christianity 
and laugh civilisation to scorn. The enlisted Koords were left in 
their native places, exempted from service, supplied with arms, 
invested with the inviolability of Ambassadors, and paid with the 
regularity characteristic of the Sublime Porte. And they fulfilled 
their mission with scrapulous exactness : robbing rich Armenians, 





looting houses, burning corn and hay, raiding villages, liftj 
cattle, raping young girls of tender age, dishonouring marri 
women, driving away entire populations, and killing all who were 
manly or mad enough to attempt to resist. Armenians are now 
among the poorest and most wretched people on the globe, 
Perhaps the Turkish authorities did not foresee, nor Turkish 
justice approve, these results? The authorities not only expected 
them, but aided and abetted, incited and rewarded those who 
actually committed them; and whenever an Armenian dared to 
complain, not only was he not listened to by the officials whom he 
paid to protect him, but he was thrown into a fetid prison and 
tortured and outraged in strange and horrible ways for his pre- 
sumption and insolence. The massacre of Sassoun itself is now 
proved to have been the deliberate deed of the representatives 
of the Sublime Porte, carefully planned and unflinchingly exe. 
cuted in spite of the squeamishness of Koordish brigands and the 
fitful gleams of human nature that occasionally made themselves 
felt in the hearts even of Turkish soldiers.” 


Dr. Dillon goes on to show in detail, by a series of well- 
attested cases, what is the meaning of the policy of extermina.- 
tion. We will not attempt to quote any of these cases, because 
to do so might prevent some of our readers going to the article 
itself. We sincerely trust that they will not omit to do so 
It is horrible reading, but it is right that men should know 
what is going on in Armenia,—going on, that is, at this very 
moment, for the atrocities are by no means over. But though 
we will not quote special instances, we will extract the fol- 
lowing summary as to the outrages on women :— 


“Rape, violation, outrages that have no name, and whose 
authors should have no mercy, are become the commonplaces of 
daily life in Armenia. And the Turkish ‘gentleman’ smiles 
approval. I have myself collected over three hundred of these 
cases, and I have heard of countless others. In 1893 the Hamidieh 
soldiers entered the house of Khoomar (village of Tortan), ordered 
couches to be prepared for them, and then had the young women 
of the house brought, and delivered up‘to their foul lusts. In 
Baiboord, between Erzeroum and Trebizond, the Imperial soldiers 
ravished Fenedo, daughter of Heyerape, and then forced her to 
become a Mohammedan. In Dooman (Sandjak of Khnooss) Khalo 
and his comrades seized the young daughter of the Armenian 
priest, raped her in turn, and forced her to profess the Moham- 
medan faith. In the same village Mootafee raped Varo, daughter of 
Shebo, and compelled her to become a Mohammedan. In Tortan 
a young girl, Dilbar, daughter of Asso, was raped by two Koords. 
Complaint was made to the Turkish authorities, but in vain. A 
few days later the Turks themselves, five in number, raped two 
other young girls, Toolerand and Yaghood. Mardiross Yengoyan, 
of the village of Badivegan, was compelled to give up his twelve 
horses, then to entertain three Koords, and lastly, to deliver up 
his wife for them to dishonour. Last year a young girl named 
Mariam, daughter of Solomon, of the village of Kortaz, was 
raped by Khalo, who carried her off, and forced her to embrace 
Islam.” 


And so on, and so on,—page after page. There is only one 
bright spot in the article. It is the last paragraph :— 


“Such are the things for which we are morally responsible; 
and in spite of the circumstance that the late Liberal Government 
was in possession of these and analogous facts, Lord Kimberley 
found it impossible to have them remedied and unadvisable to 
have them published. There is fortunately good reason to believe 
that Lord Salisbury, who alone among English statesmen seems 
accurately to gauge all the difficulties of this thorny question, 
will find efficacious means of putting a sudden and a speedy end 
to the Armenian Pandemonium.” 


This seems to show that Dr. Dillon has reason to believe that 
Lord Salisbury is going to take firm action on the Armenian 
question. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——~——_ 


My First Book. With an Introduction by Jerome K. Jerome, 
(Chatto and Windus.)—Twenty-two authors, Mr. Jerome among 
them, tell the story of how their first book came to be published. 
It is needless to say that there is much interest in all of them, 
though they differ very widely indeed in temper. It is no bad 
test of a writer’s temper to see how he relates the experiences 
of authorship. Mr. James Payn, for instance, is as cheerful as 
possible. Mr. Grant Allen, on the other hand, says, “‘ Don’t take 
to literature if you’ve capital enough to buy a good broom, and 
energy enough to annex a vacant crossing.” Mr. Robert 
Buchanan takes an equally depressing view of the profession. 
“ Literature is the poorest and least satisfactory of all professions. 
I can honestly say that I have scarcely met one individual who 
has not deteriorated morally by the pursuit of literary fame.” We 
do not exactly know what is meant by “ pursuing literary fame.” 
Nobody pursues fame, as nobody really pursues happiness. But 
we question Mr. Buchanan’s judgments. He seems to have been 
fairly well remunerated for his work, to judge from his own 
statements. If he made unlucky ventures in matters theatrical, 








that does not touch the point of literary remuneration. As for 
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deterioration, if a writer were always to pursue fame, it might 
well warp his nature, but it is quite possible to be an author and 
an honest man. 


Golden Lads and Girls. By H. A. Hinkson. (Downey and Co.) 
—This is a story of essentially modern Ireland, which is yet written 
in that style which made Irish novels of a generation ago so very 
popular to readers of that period. In other words, it is full 
of both animal and ardent spirits, and contains plenty of 
honest boy and girl love, while a little shooting and Fenianism 
give it the needed touch of modernity. Some of the characters, 
indeed, are admirably drawn,—in particular, Hugh Joyce, a most 
admirable example of the spirited young Irishman; Gertrude 
Sartoris, who is an equally excellent example of the fair and 
not too coy Saxon maiden; the easy-going rector; and the 
doctor, who is equally good at draining a jorum of punch and 
at drawing the long-bow. The scoundreldom, too, in Golden 
Lads and Girls is not too pronounced. There is, of course, the 
ordinary tyrannical factor and the ordinary “ bad lot” of a tenant 
who shoots the factor. Outside of these, however, there is little 
villainy in the book, for the academic Fenian has nothing worse in 
him than a capacity for dreaming impossible dreams. To be sure, 
there is Hugh Joyce’s rival, Captain Smythe, who is not above 
resorting to essentially base tricks to accomplish his ends. But 
he, or somebody like him, was absolutely necessary if the story 
was to have anything really deserving the name of a plot. Alto- 
gether this is one of the few stories that have recently been 
published which can be cordially praised, because, while being 
thoroughly wholesome, it is also thoroughly enjoyable. 


A worthy volume of the “ Elizabethan Library ” (Elliot Stock) 
is The Friend of Sir Philip Sidney ; being Selections from the Works 
in Verse and Prose of Greville, Lord Brooke, made by Alexander B. 
Grosart. Mr. Grosart begins with a number of single lines, 
couplets, &c., selected from “ Picked and Packed Words.” 
Extracts of various length and treating of many subjects from 
both prose works and poems follow. Here is a specimen of his 


muse :— 
“ Love, the delight of all well-thinking minds ; 
Delight, the fruit of virtue dearly loved ; 
Virtue, the highest good, that Reason finds; 
Reason, the fire wherein men’s thoughts be preved 
Are from the world by Nature’s power bereft, 
And in our creature, for her glory, left. 


Beauty her cover is, the eye’s true pleasure: 

In Honour’s forms she lives; the ear’s sweet music; 
Excess of wonder grows from her true measure ; 
Her worth is Passion’s wound and Passion’s physic, 


Time would fain stay that she might never leave her; 
Place would rejoice that she must needs contain her; 
Death craves of Heaven, that she may not bereave her; 
The heavens know their own, and do maintain her ; 
Delight, Love, Reason, Virtue, let it he, 
To set all women light, but only she.” 

The Salt of the Earth. By Philip Lafargue. (Archibald Con- 
stable.) —These are undoubtedly very clever studies of men and 
women in the guise of stories, although there is in some of them 
rather too much of subtle psychological analysis,—enough, at 
all events, to justify the “‘ comic horror” with which in the preface 
the author professes that he has been introducing new “ Higher 
Degenerates” to the public, in spite of Herr Max Nordau. The 
least natural and likeable story in the collection—although it is 
also the most ambitious and persistently psychological—is the 
first, bearing the title of ‘‘From the Life of Donald Wishart.” 
The central figure in it is one of those heroes that the late Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Lytton—the Lord Lytton of “‘ My Novel” 
—used to delight to represent, and that are fit for anything, from 
politics to poetry. After distinguishing himself as a poet, Donald 
tnarries a nurse, and on her death migrates to Australia, where he 
goesin for politics and fascinates Lady Alice Dawson. Yet some- 
how he does not marry her, even when she is a widow in England. 
Altogether the close of this story appears inartistic and unsatis- 
tory, for it is neither sufficiently tragic nor sufficiently humorous. 
Several of the other studies are much better. Thus, “Time’s 
Revenge” is a pleasant picture of rebellious youth converted into 
tyrannical middle age; and “Major Stark” represents capri- 
cious womanhood tamed and rendered lovable and loving. “ Sister 
Margaret’s Diary” is on the whole, however, the best story in 
the volume, and that because in it the author drops all artifices 
of style, and reproduces the old comedy of elderly love with almost 
perfect simplicity. 


Studies in Miniature. By “A Titular Vicar.” (Digby and Long.) 
—“Grip the Miser” seems to be a reincarnation of our old friend 
Scrooge in “The Christmas Carol;” “Poor Marjorie” is a melan- 
choly story with no particular meaning; “'The Mayor’s Daughter” 
is an encouragement to provincial young ladies to look high ; “ The 
Bishop and the Chaplain” is perhaps the weakest part of a very 
weak book. 


An Imaginative Man. By Robert 8. Hichens. (Heinemann.)— 
The clever author of “The Green Carnation” presents in his new 


~ 


book nothing of the character of a chronique scandaleuse, but 
only a very remarkable study of a man who, brooding over the 
mystery of humanity in his own preposterous way, goes mad, 
and knocks out his brains in the most literal of fashions 
against the Egyptian Sphinx. It cannot be said that there 
is anybody in the story who, in ordinary life, would be con- 
sidered likeable, or even tolerable. Denison, who spends the 
bulk of his time—before he goes quite mad—analysing his 
poor, simple, shallow wife, is certainly not the sort of man one 
would choose fora husband, or even for a travelling companion. 
But there is a certain eerie fascination about him, and occa- 
sionally, at all events, he merits pity rather than dislike, The 
wretched lad, Gay Daintree, on the other hand, who is dying and 
is aware of the fact, and yet insists on seeing “life,’—in the 
vicious sense,— is wholly repulsive, and does not even appear to 
be drawn from life. Then Mrs. Daintree can be regarded as 
nothing more than a rather inferior specimen of the mother who 
spoils her child, for the rather frantic efforts of poor, weak Mrs. 
Denison to make out that there is “something between” that 
lady and her own husband, in the shape of a flirtation, are trans- 
parently absurd. There is an abundance of “smart” writing, and 
especially of “smart” dialogue in An Imaginative Man, and Mr. 
Hichens would hardly have been the author of “The Green Car- 
nation” had he not introduced at least one audaciously realistic 
scene,—that representing “wickedness” in Cairo. But, on the 
whole, his new book will not generally be accounted as clever as 
its predecessor. 


Llanartro. By Mrs. Fred Reynolds. (Gay and Bird.)—The 
author of this guileless story describes it as a “ Welsh Idyll; ” 
and unquestionably, if Welsh scenery and a sweet girl who paints 
fairly and answers to the attractive name of Meg, and two good 
young men who are rivals for her hand, make a Welsh idyll, the 
book deserves the name. Lilanartro is quite wholesome; it would 
be difficult to find two nicer young men than Laurence Trevor 
and Hugh Moray; and the life-saving, inevitable in a story of 
this kind, is managed cleverly enough. But it would be idle to 
pretend that it is marked by distinction or even by “ go.” 


Reunion of Christendom in Apostolic Succession for the Evangelisa- 
tion of the World. By the Rev. W. Earle. (Elliot Stock.)—Mr. 
Earle is very much troubled at the division of Christendom, and 
has a remedy to propose. ‘Let every one agree with me,” he 
says in effect. We should have, it is true, to accept certain con- 
clusions to which some of us object,—the Old Testament to be 
taken literally as it stands, Everlasting Punishment, and other 
matters about whicb Mr. Earle is quite amazingly confident. 
“Mr. Gore,” he says, “ teaches rank Nestorianism.” How easy to 
reply, “ Mr. Earle teaches rank Apollinarianism”! But it is not 
worth while to take this very foolish book in detail. 


Rust of Gold. By Francis Prevost. (Ward, Lock, Bowden, and 
Co.)—The author of this collection of clever but unpleasant 
stories and dramatic scenes dedicates it to Count Tolstoi; but he 
is a pupil of M. Paul Bourget, rather than of the great Russian. 
All of them, but more especially the first, “ False Equivalents,” 
and the last, “The Skirts of Chance,” would seem to prove that 
Mr. Prevost is a close student of feminine nature, and has no faith 
in anything feminine but weakness. There is something decidedly 
ghastly, too, in the tragedy of such stories as “ A Ghost from the 
Sea” and “Grass upon the House-Tops,” although there is a 
touch of grotesque in the latter, and in the death, by swallowing 
a needle, of a poet who does not scruple to make love to his 
neighbour’s wife. Mr. Prevost is most successful in one or two 
“dramatic ” scenes in which he competes, so to speak, with Mr. 
Anthony Hope, and comes off a by no means bad second. It is 
almost matter of course that he writes cleverly; as a matter of 
fact, he treats his readers to far too many elaborately epigram- 
matic passages, such as,—“ He worked his Stoicism on the warp 
of Epicurus, and hoped the texture would outwear his age ;” 
or, “There is often a reckless little froth, like that on churned 
water, in a woman’s speech, when she is pleasurably excited, 
which a man rates with the blown foam that sometimes shrouds 
his own.” Mr. Prevost will write better stories than those con- 
tained in Rust of Gold when he gets hold of better subjects. 


The Highway of Sorrow. By Hesba Stretton. (Cassell and Co.) 
—Miss Hesha Stretton’s story relates the sorrows and troubles of 
the Stundists, the Nonconformists, as they may be called, of 
Russia. That they are an interesting community is unquestionable, 
and that they suffer greatly is equally certain. Nor must it be 
forgotten that, unlike their fellow-sufferers, the Jews, they have 
no powerful friends abroad. Whether they approach, as their 
champion thinks, “ more nearly to the Christians of the Apostolic 
age than any other existing Church,” may be doubted. That they 
deserve our sympathy need not be questioned. This story will be. 





found an interesting and affecting record. 
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English Prose: Selections. Edited by Henry Craik. Vol. ITI. (Mac- 
millan and Co.)—Mr. Craik carries on his very useful work in this 
volume, which takes in the period of the “ Seventeenth Century.” 
It should be explained that by this is meant not that the writers 
represented flourished i in this century, but that they were born in 
it. Bishop Pearson is the earliest representative of the period. 
He was born in 1612 and died in 1686. The latest is John, Lord 
Hervey, who was not born till within five years of the end of the 
century. There are forty-six writers in all from whom selections 
are made. The editor furnishes a general introduction, and seven 
of the special “critical introductions” (the seven are Evelyn, Locke, 
Bentley, Swift, Arbuthnot, Atterbury and Bolingbroke), which are 
prefixed to the several selections. Among the other contributors 
are Mr. George Saintsbury (Sir W. Temple, Barrow, Tillotson, 
South, W. and T. Sherlock, De Mandeville), Canon Overton (Pear- 
son, Stillingfleet, Ken), while Mr. Courthope takes the important 
subjects of Dryden, Addison, and Pope. 


Memoirs of Mary Robinson (Perdita). With Introduction and 
Notes by J. Fitzgerald Molloy. (J. Lippincott, Philadelphia.)— 
This is a new edition of a book which the world could have spared 
without much loss, Mrs. Robinson told her own story, not very 
ingenuously, up to the time of her accepting the attentions of the 
Prince of Wales, her junior, by the way, by about three years. 
Mr. Molloy continues the narrative, but not in a way to commend 
a subject possessed of but little intrinsic interest. 


The Butterfly Hunters in the Caribbees. By Eugene Murray 
Aaron. (Sampson Low and Co.)—As might be expected, the 
scientific interest of their quarry is stronger than any excitement 
likely to be felt in the adventures of the hunters themselves. 
Stories of this particular type are liable to become monotonous, 
but for those who thirst after entomological knowledge, they are 
doubtless fascinating. Our author feels bound to furnish in- 
formation of all kinds more or less connected with his subject, 
and indeed by doing so he has certainly added to the general 
interest of the book. Boys who read this story of two young 
Americans’ introduction to some of the marvels of the Caribbees, 
will learn not only much about butterflies, but scarcely less 
about travel and history in sailing to the islands of Columbus 
and listening to what the “Dr. Bartlett ’’ who conducts the 
party, has to say. 


John Horden, Missionary Bishop. By the Rev. A. R. Buckland. 
(Sunday School Union.)—John Horden was the son of a printer 
in Exeter. He set his heart on missionary work from very early 
years, and offered himself to the Church Missionary Society in 
1850 (being then twenty-two years of age), and in the following 
year went out to Moose Factory (at the south end of Hudson’s 
Bay). There he spent the next forty years, dividing his time 
between pastoral duties and the work of translation—he had just 
finished the translation of the Bible into Cree when he died. He 
had been ordained priest shortly after his arrival, Bishop Ander- 
son travelling one thousand five hundred miles to perform the 
rite, and consecrated Bishop in 1872. A man more devoted, more 
unsparing of self, it would not be possible to find. His was 
indeed a “ Splendid Life.” 


The Street of Human Habitations. By Ray S. Lineham. (Chapman 
and Hall.) —Mrs. Lineham takes us through a course of prehistoric 
research, with special regard to the dwellings of man. Weare 
introduced to the “ Men of Bone and the Men of Stone.” From 
these we proceed to the “ Men of Metal” and the “ Age of Iron.” 
Travelling across the border of the historic we come first, as is 
right, to Egypt, thence to the “ Waters of Babylon,” thence to 
Phenicia. After this we find ourselves in Persia, and the goal of 
our journeyings is Japan. All this is told in a very lively fashion, 
and well illustrated by aid of the pencil. Readers will find a 
popular and not unscientific account of a highly interesting subject 
in Mrs. Lineham’s book. 


The Historical Vindication of the House of Lords. By Sir 
William T. Charley, Q.C. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)— 
We should like to see a quite impartial, non-partisan appre- 
ciation of the House of Lords. Its action in English politics 
has been very various. It has sometimes served the nation 
well; at other times it has exercised a mischievous influence. 
Sir William Charley makes some undoubted points; but he 
writes confessedly from a Conservative point of view, and his 
temper, pro hac vice anyhow, is not judicial. We may take as 
an instance the Slavery Question. What was the action of the 
Lords on this point? All that we are told here, is that the 
Lords Spiritual advised its abolition long before that abolition 
took place. But what did the House do? The fact is that the 
action of a Secoud Chamber, viewed as a whole, must often seem 
prejudiced and reactionary. The use of a drag is to make the 
wheels go slower, and very useful it is, but it causes no little 
friction and jar. 











The Post in Grant and Farm. By J. W. Hyde. (A. and @. 
Black.)—There seem to have been great struggles and disputes in 
the seventeenth century over the Postmastership, which wag 
usually granted to some one, who in his turn farmed the sup. 
ordinate posts. Any infringement was jealously resented, ang 
the Postmaster for the time being spent much of his leisure sum. 
moning people for breaking in upon his monopoly. There was no 
provision for public correspondence, it was entirely for Court ang 
Government purposes, so that if the postman did his best, for g 
consideration of course, to accommodate the public, numeroug 
efforts were made by private persons to help themselves. Such 
attempts ended in prison, as a rule, and the reader will find there. 
fore that a certain romance attached to the Postin the seventeenth 
century. 
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Menschutkin (N.), Analytical Chemistry, 8v0 
Peach (R. BE. M. Life and Times of Ralph Allen, 4t 7/6 
Pinero (A. W.), The Amazons, 16m0 .......06.....scccceeseenee .(Heinemann) 1/6 
Secret Memoirs of the Court of St. Petersbur We HOG ccockstcsesnateceneat (Nichols) 10/6 
Wheelwright (E. G.), Anthony Graeme, Cr 8V0.......ccccccsesseceesseeee e+ (Bentley) 60 
Williams (F, M.), A New Thing, cr 8vo (Partridge) 3/6 
Zieber (E.), Heraldry in America, 4to (Quaritch) 20 


wen Oo 2/6 
(Meonra} 170 
wasenndauid (Nutt 

















“i) BERTY > TUSSORE SILKS 
Novelty for the Season, 
Suitable tor 8 Seaside Dresses, Garden Pai ty Frocks, 
Dust Cloaks, Blouses, &c, 


“LIBERTY” 
ART FABRICS 


FOR 
Woven exclusively for Liberty and Co. 
ee with brocaded designs and coloured stripes; alse 
‘aD » with broad satin stripes, and with floral designs 
EVENING COSTUMES. ae on the warp, giving a dainty & pretty effect, 


And in natural colours, 23 in. wide, price 2s, 11d. 
New Patterns post-free. 3z., and 3s, 3d. per yard, New "Patterns post-free. 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd, Regent Street, London, W. 


oS LE EX. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


| BOUT eighty persons out of each hundred 

have some difference of focus between 
the two eyes, and yet wear Spectacles made 
with both lenses alike; thus continuall 
straining and impairing their vision. Eac 
eye should be suited separately, This method 
is always practised by 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN 
(Author of ‘‘ Our Eyes,” now in its Sixteentb 
Edition), at his only address— 

63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C, . 
Where he may be consulted personally, FREE 
OF CHARGE, respecting Spectacles for all forms 
of defective vision, 








A 


UNEQUAL 


VISION. 








NO END OF WORRY SAVED BY USING 


STONE’S TIME SAVING 
For keeping in order all SPECIALITI ES 


LETTERS, PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, MUSIC, &c. 


Sold by Stationers everywhere. Send post-card for Illustrated Oatalogue to the 
Manufacturers, 


HENRY STONE AND SON, BANBURY. 


Special Boxes, Files, and Cabinets made to order for a variety of purposes. 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY. 
TRAVELLI N G — rye CAPES, a new garment (Inver- 


hape), in reversible Twe diag a 





lined silk se 6a. 
Cc L 6) A K S GOLF CAPES in a a large vaviely © reversible 
Tweeds... me | 2is., 353 


MACKINTOSH CLOAKS, in ‘Plain sate Fan’y 
Scotch Tweeds : wwe 2Is,, 253., 35s. 


AND 
Any of the above garments forwarded op 
approval to ¢ any part of the United Kingdom. 


CAPES. 
Sketches and Patterns of the Cloth post-free. 
N » T)Y WIGMOR®S STREET, 
DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, ‘DOS, We. 


LONDOS, W- 
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A 
The TIMES, Dec. 29th, 1894, asks, in a Leader on “ Our DavautTERs ”:— 
«What will the little stock of accumulations which pate: familias can hope to 
¢ behind him, after he has paid for his son’s education, provided for his 
ae ‘d been aggregated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, yield his girls 


vite on, and what other sources have they got?” 





THE QUESTION Is ANSWERED BY THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YoRK, 


WHICH GUARANTEES FIVE PER CENT. 
UNDER ITS 
DEBENTURE POLICY, 


and also provides for Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage 
Settlements, or Busine:s Capital, under one contract. 


-keeping and repayment of the principal is supported by a guarantee 
Peet ~ that of any financial institution in the world. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS ... 20. see soe one £42,000,000. 
Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices; or to 


D. 0. HALDEMAN, General Mauager for the United Kingdom, 
17 and 18 Oornhil!, London, E.0, 


BORWICK’S 
BAKING 


THE BEST THAT MONEY . 
POWDER. 


CAN BUY. 
NO TOURIST’S OUTFIT 
IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 


VINOLIA CREAM 


FOR 
SUNBURN, INSECT BITES, ITCHING, &c, 
: 1s. 1}d., 1s. 9d., 3s. Gd., and 63s. per box. 








LARGEST SALE IN THE 
WORLD. 











MBO US? SCHOOL, 
ST. LEONARD'S-ON-SEA. 


- *.3 


‘Boys from 7 to 15 are carefully prepared for a!l Public Schools. 





For Prospectus, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A, 





> 
D OVER COLLEGE —NEXT TERM BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 13th, Special EXHIBITIONS for Sons of Officers and 
Chrgy.—For particulars, apply HEAD-MASTER. 





Lee SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 
J modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 
professors in attendance, Highest references. Large house and grounds.—Lady 
Principal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, 8. 





A THENEE ROYAL DE BRUGES.—This School 

under the Belgian Government has a Staff of Twenty-five Experienced 
Masiers.—For terms as to Boarders, &., apply to the WAKDEN, St. George’s, 
8 kus d’Argent, Bruges, Belgium. 





Pensionnaires des Jeunes Gens désirant apprendre le frangais, Maison 
avic Jardin dans un quartier bien aéré, High references to? Head-Masters and 
other persons,—Ecrire 4 Mesdames ELMERING, 9 rue de la Ferme. 


OLET HOUSE, RHYL, N. WALES.—PREPARATORY 
SCHCOL.—Head-Master: R. M. HUGH-JONES, M.A. Staff of Resident 
Graduates. Houn-e closs to sea, facing south, with large sheltered playground, 
Opening on sandhills, opposite bathing-place. Unrivalledclimate, Cricket-field, 
gymnasiom, carpenter’s bench. Entrance Scholarships gained at public schools, 


Res. FRANCE.— Famille francaise recoit comme 








A LADY highly RECOMMENDS GOOD SCHOOL, 

Clifton (Bristol), where her daughter was educated. Excellent education. 
Spe-ial advantages for Music (piano). Girls receive every cxre as regards health 
and training. Large house and extensive grounds, Gir! cin be received for 
£35 yearly.—Mrs, LANE, 68 Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath, Kent. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

d SCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 

Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 

in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 

Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements ehould be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


W ANTED, TYPE-WRITING by a LADY. 
MSS. AND OTHER MATTERS. 
Terms :—ls, per Thousand Words; or 24d. a sheet. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 
The Hollies, Crowboro, Sussex. 


EVON COUNTY SCHOOL.—The HEAD-MASTER- 

YF SHIP of this School will become VACANT immediately. Gentlemen 

desirous of becoming Candidates for the post of Head-Master are requested to 

send their names, addresses, and testimonials to ths SHURETARY, Devon 

County School, West Buckland, South Molton, North Devon, on or before the 

sth ivst., who will furnish to intending Candidates the terms on which the 
appointment will be made. 


IGH SCHOOL, GHYLL BANK, WHITEHAVEN.— 

Preparation for Public Schools, &c. Healthy sita«tion, near the Solway, 

aud not far from the Lakes. Excellent water supply from Ennerdale Lake. Good 
home for young boys, who may stay du: ing the vacations. Terms moderate, 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 














THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 





The AUTUMN TERM wi!l COMMENCE on THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 19th. 


Applications for admission should be made at once to the Head-Master, the 
Rev. Dr. MOULTON, 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
OIRENCESTER. 
For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 8th. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 
Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Master at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School, and valu- 
able Exhibitions to the Universities, Boys direct to Woolwich and Sand- 
hurst. — NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20th.— PREPARATORY 
DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 





AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acr3s of land. Gymnasium; 

Riding. Prospectus on application to Miss 8. OARR. The School is recom. 
mended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 





rT. G@BO £-¢€.B’ Ss. 8.0 8.) Er se. 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 
Additional ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, as the 
Expenciture in 1894 exceeded the ordinary Income of the Hospital by £7,200, 
CONTKIBUTIONS to the SAMARITAN FUND for relieving Patients leaving 
the Hospital in need are urgently solicited. 
Bankers—London and County Bank, Albert Gate, 8.W. 
His Graco the Duke of Westminster, K.G. Tr 
TimotHY Houmezs, Esq. masseter 
D, Secretary. 


OL. T 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and ho 
landed property. 





AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of 

the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WOKMS, have a comfortable 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. 
Special preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational 
French and German.—OHAMP FLEURI. Miss Wills will be in London in August, 





T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Olergymen, #60) ; Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
ar sides, Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 30th.—Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., 
arden. 





IN CONNECTION WITH LANOCING COLLEGE, 
MICHAEL’S SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS 
e of GENTLEMEN. Terms from £50. Education on High-School system. 
Large house; private chapel; gardens; tennis-grounds; playing-field.—Apply 
to Miss RANDALL, Lady Warden, 8S. Michael’s, Bognor, Sussex. 





K ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON (Founded A.D. 1519).—A 

First Grade Endowed School for Universities, Army and other Examina- 
tions. Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions, Highest inclusive fee, 55 guineas. 
—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 





IXHOLME, DORKING.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 

Honours), assisted by two Resident University Graduates, prepares Boys for 

entrance vo the Public Schools. There is a Trained Governess for younger boys. 

Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. The School is recom- 
mended by W. Egerton Hine, Esq., Harrow School. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress: Miss M. M. 
DANIEL, late Resident Lecturer in Olassics, Girton College, Cambridge.—The 
above SCHOOL will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER next as a HIGH-OLASS 
BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. The arrangements have been modelled on 
those of the best Girls’ Schools in England and Scotland, and are very complete. 
The Schoo! is under the management of a strong and capable directorate. The 
Grounds and Playing Fields are very extensive.—The Prospectus may be had 
from the HEAD-MISTREKSS, or from the SECRETARY. 








J bg SEVIGNE, EALING, W.—FRENOH BOARD- 


ING-HOUSE in connection with the Princess Helena Oollege.—Mdlle, 
GLATZ, a Protestant, receives a limited number of Young Ladies who, while 
attending the Oollege, have the advantage of entire French surroundings and 
intercourse Terms, exclusive of College fees, 30 Guineas per term.—Address, 
Princess Helena College, Ealing, W. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 

EGHAM, SURREY. The MIOHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on OOTOBER 

4th. Examination for Entrance, September 25th and 26th.—For forms of entry 
and further particulars, apply to J. L. OLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


OLWYN BAY, N. WALES.—FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL 

and HOME for GIRLS—about 20—with Individual Oare. Well-established 

and highly recommended.—Principal, Miss BARLOW, Ooed Pella, O:imate 
mild, dry, and bracing, free from fogs,—Terms, &c., on application, 


THIRTY GUINEA TOURS to PALESTINE, 
BGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, and ATHENS, 
on the s.s, ‘St. Sunniva,’? conducted by Mr. WOOLRYOH PEROWNE, 
Leaving London October 14th, November 18th (December 20th fall), 

Also a WESTERN MEDITERRANZAWN TOUR. Lectures by 
Dean FARRAR, Sir LAMBERT PLAYFAIR, and other Scholars. Fare 
includes return ticket London to Marseilles and thirty days’ Tour, Details 














forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re 
commended.—Address, Mr, G. B, STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. 





from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
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HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS, LIMITED. 


HOLLESLEY Y BAY, SUFFOLK. 


Preparation for and introduction to Colonial life, &c. Fine Sea air. Mixed 
~ 1,800 acres. Dairy School. Veterinary. Surveying. Horticulture. Work- 
shops, &c.—Full information from the Director at above address, or from 
6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey. 





S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For mag ag apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N 





ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. For Prospectus, &c, apply to the Head- 
Master, J. D. McOLURE, M.A., LL.M., to the Boarding-House Master, or to the 
Secretary. —MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, feptember 19th. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 

Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 

ined at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 

sewed ‘asters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 

in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 

References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Oharterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 





wae HOUSE SCHOOL, 
CLAPHAM COMMON, 8.W 


Head-Master: F. ©. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D. 
Carcful training in character; good organisation for work and play. One- 
third of school (with only two failures) passed public examinations in 1894, 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, LIMITED, 
34 Hagley Road, Birmingham. Head-Mistress, Miss JAPP, BA. The 
School Course includes the subjects of a High School curriculum, Natural 
Science with Laboratory work ; Drawing, Singing, and ae, | eres 
and Physical Exercises. Fees, four tosix guineas aterm. Pros es, &c., 
be obtained from tke Secretary. The next Term commences SE TEME! BER ivth, 
Private Omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 18 Newhall Street, 
Birmingham, T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 





GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. — TWO 
ASSISTANT MASTERSHIPS VAOANT in OAIRO SECONDARY 
SOHOOL, under Ministry of Public Instruction, Masters to teach in English 
exclusively, one of the two principally Physics and Ohemistry. Four hundred 


—— 


S*: MARY’S HOSPITAL L MEDIOAL SCHO OL, 
Re POVTESmsign PHGURE cy OPAQERR oho eee 
> quaing. at the King’s Hall Holbora Restaurant, Mr. MatcoLm Morzis in 





ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 
One of £105 will be awarded by Examination on September 24th ang 
* Five of £52 10s. § 25th, 


[* Two of which are specially open to Students from Oxford and Cambridge,] 


There are Sixteeu Resident Appointments in the Hospital open to studentg 
without expense, The School provides complete preparation for the higher 
Examinations and Degrees of the Universities. 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne 2 Serena, W. 
Terms may be had on application to the Warden, Mr. E. W. Roughton, 


CLARENOE MEMORIAL WING. 


The Foundation Stone of this important addition to the Hospital was laid by 
H.RB.H. the Prince of Wales, and the builders are now at work uponit. This 
new wing will provide a new Out-patients’ Department, Wards for Lying-in 
Women, and a Residential Oollege for Medical Officers and Students, who will 
then be close to their work and directly under the influence of the Medical 


School, 
HOSPITAL STAFF. 
Consulting Phyzicians—Sir Edward Sieveking, M.D., Dr. Braxton Hicks, F.R.8, 
(Accouchenr). 
Consulting er. H. Spencer Smith, Mr. H. Howard Hayward (Dental), 
Physicians—Sir W. Broadbent, Bart., M.D., Dr. ee Dr. Lees. (Ont. 
patients) Dr. Sidney Phillips, Dr. R. Maguire, Dr. A. P. Luff. 
ee Accoucheur—Dr, Montague Handtield-Jonss, Dr, Ww. J.Gow (Out. 
patients 
Surgeons—Mr, A. T. Norton, Mr. Edmund Owen, Mr. Herbert W. Page. (Out- 
patients) Mr. A. J. Pepper, Mr. A. Q. Silcock, Mr. J. Ernest Lane, 
Ophthalmic Surgeons—Mr. G. A. Critchett, Mr. H. Juler. 
Aural Surgeons—Mr. G. P. Field, Dr. William Hill (Out-patients), 
Skin D tment—Mr. Malcolm Morris. 
Throat Departmeaoat—Dr. Scanes Spicer, 
Dental Surgeon—Mr, Morton Smale. 
OTHER LECTURERS, 
Physiology—Dr. Fas F.R.S., Mr. W. L. Symes. 
Chemistry—Mr. A. P. Laurie, M.A. 
Mental Diseases—Dr,. Theo. B. Hyslop, 
Electro Therapeutics—Dr. Cagney. 
Biology—Mr. W. G. Ridewood. 
Anesthetics—Mr, Henry Davis. 
Medical Registrar—Dr. H. A. Caley. 
carpe Registrar—Mr, T. H. R. Crowle. 
Pathologist—Mr. J. Jackson Olarke. 


For Prcspectus apply to Mr, F. H. BADECs, > School + Ag aga 
ee ean. 
A. P. Lure M. D., Sub-Dean, 





boys, English Head-master, Teaching hours three daily, Fridays t 
Summer vacation not less than two months annually. Graduates of Oxford or 
ee preferred, Salary about £295 per annum (£ Eg. 288) rising to about 
£393. Allowance for passage out to Egypt. Applications, lecmmmadied by co are 
only of testimonials, must be sent before SEP TEMBER 10th, 1895, to DOUG 
DUNLOP, Esq., Doonside Hollybush, Ayr., N.B., to whom candidates may apply 
by letter for further information. 





OT ORIA Uae s: V ee eee Si Ty. 
THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

The 22nd SESSION of the Department of Science, Technology, and Arts, will 
BEGIN on OCTOBER 7th, and the 65th SESSION of the School of Medicine on 
OCTOBER Ist, 1895. 

The Classes prepare for the following Professions :—~ 

Obemistry, Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engincering, Coal 
Mining, Textile Industries, Dyeing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School 
Teaching, Medicine, and Surgery. University Degrees are als confer red in the 
faculties of Arts, Science, Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ residence. 
Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the REGISTRAR. 





ESTMINSTER HO8 PITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
TON STREET, S.W. 

The WINTER SESSION anil COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October Ist. 
Introductory Address by Mr. Hartripge at 4 p.m., followed by Distribution of 
Prizes by the Right Hon. Viscount PEEL. 

Dinner at 7 p.m. at a Monico, Dr. pE Havyiutanp Hatt in the Chair, 
Dinner Secretary, Dr. W1L 

NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60 and £40, and one of £20 for 
Dental Students, on Examination, September 28th and 29th. 
Fees: £115 in one sum on entrance, or £120 in two payments, or £132 in six 
——-—. Special fees for partial and Dental Students. 
he Hospital has a service of over 200 beds and the usnal special Departments. 
Prospectus and all information on —- to 
WALTER G. SPENCER, Dean. 





HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENOE on TUESDAY, October, Ist. 

The Hospital is the largest general hospital in the kingdom, and contains 
nearly 800 beds. Number of in-patients last year, 9,703; out patients, 128,315 ; 
accidents, 12,733. 

Surgical operations daily. Major operations in 1894, 1,778, 

Appointments: Forty qualified resident appointments are made annually. 
Dressers, clinical, post-mortem clerks, and maternity assistants are appointed 
every three months, All appo! ene are free, Holders of resident appoint- 
ments are also provided free board. 

Scholarships and Prizes.—Entrance Scholarships, value £120, £60, £60, £35, 
£30, and £20, will be offered for compet:tion at the end of September.— 
Numerous Scholarships and Prizes are given annually, 

Fees.—120 guineas in one payment, or 130 guineas by ins‘alments. A reduc- 
tion of 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the profession. 

Luncheons or dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the Students’ 
Club. The Students’ Clubs Union, embracing all the Scientific, Social, and 
Athletic Clubs, are available to all Students, The Olubs Union Ground is at 
Lower Edmonton. 

The Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and Svuth Eastern 
Railway Stations are close to the Hospital and College. 








pon and NORTH - WESTERN RAILWAY. 
CONVENIENT FAST EXPRESSES for TOURISTS and FAMILIES. 





NORTH WALES TOURIST RESORTS. 


a.m. a.m. 
London (Euston) co (ate none «» dep. 9.30 10.30 
p.m. p.m. 
Barmouth .., one ove ose eee ove w. arr, 4.30 5.40 
Abers:twyth oes ove ee ooo o0e ooo to. 5.30 
a.m. a.m. p.m. 
London (Euston) rT ee) |) 10.55 1.30 
p.m. P.w. 
Rhyl coe ove ove ove oo atr=— 3.55 6.53 
Colwyn Buy ee ove ass oss » = 4.25 7.22 
Llandudno ete ns ase eee » = 4.30 7.48 
Penmaenmawr ... eee ove oes » = 4,43 7.47 
p.m. 
Bangor... ose on on eee es | 5.10 8&8 
Pwiiheli_ ... ove eee ove eco ao 6&0 7.15 _ 
Criccieth ... ooo ove eve ons o Dot 7.15 _ 


BLACKPOOL and ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT, 


a.m. 

London (Euston) ove cookie so we dep. 10.30 

p.m. 

Blackpool ... oe ooo ove oe eee oon owe «=> arr. 415 

Morecambe ooo eee ove ooo ooo ove eee 2» 3.08 
Windermere coe oes ove oes eee vee eee o» 4. 

Keswick ... eee ooo oes » 5.00 


For further yertionlors see the Company’ 8 Time Bills, 
Euston, July, 1895. FRED, HARRISON, General Manager. 





| eiemmeineeaen ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS . se ore one «S £20,000,000 





Serms of Subscription, 


—@—— 


Inclndi iii om = Quarterly. 
cludin, 10) 0 ni 
Kingdor nena » &l 8 st ri 8 000 7 8 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 


OM wee oe eee wee oo 





For further information apply, personally or by letter. to 
Mile End, E. MUNRO SOOTT, Warden. 











Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
mais 2.) 2 a Re 8 Cant tn 18 








NOTICE.—In future the InvEx to the SPECTATOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 


Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d, 
aCe London, W.C, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WH sa Sha is ap tg eeeig the — ae LONDON. Established 

; eesion in preference to French Brandy. They hold . 

January to June, and from July to December), on the | the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 

third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for on — and cases —. home i, ie exportation, 

the Half- 1 : uotations on application to NVILLE and CO. 

alf-yearly Volumes may be oltained through any Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Bui Idings, Strand, 





HENIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 a Oross, 


Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prom — settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 

W. OC. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MAODONALD, Secretaries, 
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RDEAUX, an excellent 
i Dinner Wine, or for using 

or without water. The quality 188, 7s, 6d, 
willbe found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 
DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can = recom 
i in comparison i 
a esol to wine offered 16s, 9s, 
at much higher prices by thesmall . 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, : 
BR CLARETS, of good vintage, 
‘and old in bottle, at 228., 26s., 30s., 36s,, 42s, per 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im. 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


HE UNION BANE 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


Per Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


Bu) 








of 


Paid-up Capital ....cscsssrsersereeree £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund, 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.., 
LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 
TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOKS are made to the 
olonies, 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 
London. 


£3,500,000 


HAVE BEEN PAID BY 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO. 
(Established 1849) 
AS COMPENSATION FOR 
RAILWAY AOOIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free, 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 




















THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
AUGUST, 1895. 
THE G+NERAL ELECTION :— 
1. WHat Dogs Ir Att Mean? By the Rev. J. 
Guinness Rogers, D.D. 
2, THz Rout or tHe Fappists. By Edward 
Dicey, 0.B. 
Tue House or Lorps. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Ribbles iale. 
THEOLOGICAL Pessimism. By Frederic Harr’son. 
Or@Eas AND Mrrapou (A Dream OF PROVENCE). 
By Frederick Wedmore. 
New BritisH Mskkets :— 
1. Western Onrna. By Holt 8, Haltett. 
2. Tipet. By OC. E. D. Black. 
gan versus BaLrour. By Professor St. George 
ivart. 
Tuz Prison OommiTTEE Rerort. By Sir Edmund 
Du Cane, K.0.B. 
Stars anD Mo.txecotEs. By the Rsv. Edmund 
Ledger (Gresham Lecturer on Astronomy). 
University EXTENsION In AmERICcA, (With a Prize 
Essay.) By Miss Anne M, Earle. 
A DIALoauE ON THE Drama. By H, A. Kennedy. 
7 ee Homes in Austria, By Miss Edith 
ellers. 
A DEFENCE OF Prayer (In ReEpPiy TO Mr. NORMAN 
Pearson). By the Rev. William Barry, D.D. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd, 





Monthly, price Half-a-Orown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents ror AUGUST. 


Tue ConpiTion oF ArmEnNIA, By E. J. Dilon, 
In THE NEW ZEALAND ALPS. With Map. By E. A, 
Fitzgerald. 
Sir Epwarp HaMLEY AND THE EeypTian OaMPaIGN, 
By Major-General Sir W. F. Butler. 
OratoR AND Port, ACTOR aND DRamaiist. By 
Herbert Spencer. 
Tue Crispi DictatorsHIP. By Ouida. 
MARRIAGE AND Divorce. By Canon Knox Little. 
Tue Diatessaron: a Repty. By J. Rendel Harris. 
THe Wrsiey Guost. By Andrew Lang. 
Tue DéspicLe—anpD AFTER, By H. W. Massingham, 


London: Issister and Co., Limited, Covent 
Garden, W.O. 





United Service Magazine. 
Contents rok AUGUST. 

Sir E, Hamley and Lord Wide 
Colonel MavRicz, 


Price Two Shillings, 


C.B. 
The Campaign of Plevna. 
Lieutenant MacurreE, M.A., LL D, 
Discussion by Viscount WoLsELEY, K.P., &, 
The Cruiser as the Adjunct of the Battleship. 


. W. Witson. 
Life of Colonel Sir Robert Sandeman. 
Lieut,-Gener.l E. F, Coapman, C.B, 
With Otter’s Column in the North-West, 
J. Exton Prower, 
The Doctor’s Story. Colonel Morey, 
Notes onthe Lower and Upper Danar Valleys, and 
their Inhabitants. 
Some Suggestion for Outposts. 
ies Captain C. G. Morrison. 
Operations in Madagascar. 
Captain 8, Pas¥reLp OLIVER. 
List of Books, &c., Received for Review. 


London; William Clowes and Sons, Limited, 
13 Charing Cross, S.W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 





Patrons 


SECRETARY—G, 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
PrEsipENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CaainMax—The Very Rev. the DEAN of betes > Derurr-Cuainman—The Hon, EDWARD W. 
DO 


U e 
Pursician—J, KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 
H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 


Acruarr—F RANK B, WYATT, Esgq,, F.1.A. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 





Accumulated Fund, £3,819,630. 


Annual Income, £387,862, 





1 SPECIAL FEATURES :— 
-—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


IMMEDIATE Bonvs, 


2.—Th 
8.—Th 


£2,622,812, 


5,—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
Omar? BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED Krinapom, ‘ 
5 ured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 


HIGH RATE OF Bon 


Us. 
WHOLE-LIFE 4nD ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES arantep aT LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 


e Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No Acents being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. : 

e Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 
© combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LakGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3ist, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed now amount to 


New Work by the President of 
the Royal Geographical Society. 


NOW READY, price 3s. 6d. 


Major Rennell, 
F.R.S., and the 
Rise of English 
Geography. 


BY 
CLEMENTS R. MA 
CB., F.R.S., President of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 


The TIMES says :—‘ No one is more 
competent than Mr. Clements Mark- 
ham, President of the Ro See: 
cal Society, to write the biography and 
appreciate the work of Major James 
Rennell, the founder of the modern 
school of English g phy. This he 
has done with great me skill and 
profound geographical knowledge,” 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says :— 
**......6 would be unfair to pick the 

lums out of a work which we could 
1ave wished twice as long, and in its 
literary skill and mathematical get-up 
is as creditable to the distinguish 
President of the Royal Geographical 
Society as to the publishers,” 

The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says :— 

‘‘The side-incidents make Renneil’s 
career read like one of Marrayat’s 
novels. Of the purely geographical 
parts of the book, it is enough to say 
that there is not too much of them. 
The work is adorned with a very pleas- 
ing portrait of the geographer.” 
The SPEAKER says :—“.....The book 
is a vivid and impressive sketch of a 
singularly able and honourable career 
in scientific research.” 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING, 


“A book that has kept a weary reviewer from his 
bed,” says ANDREW Lang, is 


Stanley Weyman’s ‘Story 
of Francis Cludde.’’ The Sixth Edition is 
now rapidly being exhausted. Price 6s, 








“A book that must have charmed Victor Hugo 
himself,” says the Saturday Review, is 
66 
The 


9 
Stanley Weyman’s 
Man in Black,’ of which five large editions 
have already been called for. Price 3s. 6d. 





“The dialogue Cones is excellent, full of 
point and wit,’’ suys the Daily News of 
Anthony Hope’s “Father 


Stafford,’’ of which a Fifth Edition is now on 
sale. Price 3s. 6d. 





_ **The reader is held spellbound,” says the Speaker, 
in reviewing 

. a 6é s = 99 
Barrie’s ‘‘ Little Minister, 
of which 46,000 copies have already been called 
for. Price 6s. 





“‘More charm for boys than even ‘ Robinson 
Orusoe,’”’ says the Spectator of 


Stevenson’s “Treasure 
Ieland,’’ of which 62,000 copies have already 
been called for, Price 3s, 6d. 





“We would give many novels,” says the Saturday 
Review, “for such a book” as 


Haggard’s *‘ King Solomon’s 
Mines.’’ 100,000 copies of this work have 
already been called for. Price 3s. 6d. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited,. 





PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 








LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 
And all Booksellers. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W, L. COURTNEY. 
AUGUST. 

A Strone Seconp CuamBEr. By Professor E.8. Beesly. 
TimELY TRUTHS FOR THE INS AND THE OvTs. By Kosmo Wilkinson. 
Bovuraer’s “ AnpRE CorRNELIS,” By Russell P. Jacobus. J 
Borer, AFRICANDER, AND Briton.—PartI. By Major F. I. Ricarde-Seaver, 

F.R.8. Edin. 
MINISTERIAL RESPONSIBILITY. By Sidney Low. 
Common SENSE AND Cxime. By Laslett Browne. 
Lorp RosEBERY AND THE LIBERAL Party. By W. L. Stobart. 
Ratriway Batteries. By Colonel Boxall. 
Beauty anp Sanity. By Vernon Lee. 
Norway axpD SWEDEN :— 

1, Tue CasE FoR NorweEGian Lrseralism. By Professor Sars. 

2, A Kixe’s Scuemz or ScaNDINAVIAN UNIFICATION. By Carl fiewers. 
Tux SpecTRoscoPe In Recent CHEMISTRY. By R. A. Gregory. 
Exganora Dusk. By William Archer, 


Proressor HvuxiEr :— f 
1. Some Personat Cuaracteristics, By the Hon. G. O. Brodrick. 
2. As ANTHROPOLOGIST. By Professor E. B. Tylor. 
3 As Bro.ogist. By “ A Student of Science.” 
4. As PurnosorHEer. By W. L, Courtney. 

CoRRESPONDENCE: OxFoRD DzGReEs FoR WOMEN :— 
1, By Rev. T. H. Grose. 2. By Professor Case. 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE for August, 
Edited by OSWALD CRAWFUED, 
contains the DETECTIVE STORY by 


MARY E. WILKINS, 
Author of “ Pembroke,” “A New England Nun,” “ Jane Field,” &c., &., 
entitled ** THE LONG ARM,”’’ which won 
THE GREAT PRIZE OF £400 


against 3,000 Competitors, offered for the best Detective Story, by the Batcheller 
8)ndicate of American Newspapers. 


This number also contains FIVE OTHER COMPLETE STORIES by 
Ian Maclaren, C. E. Raimond, F. C. Philips, 
Eden Philpotts, and Edwin W. Pugh; 
and continuations of the Two Serials: 
Bret Hartzr’s IN A HOLLOW OF THE HILLS; and 
Viotet Hunt’s A HARD WOMAN. 


*.* The price of the volume containing the first four numbers of CHAPMAN’S 
MAGAZINE, bound in a highly decorative cluth case, in colours and gold and 
gilt top, is 4s. The case for binding can be had separately, 1s, 6d.; by post, 1s, 9d. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 








MAY’S PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE, 


Just published, Tenth Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth, 45s. ; strongly bound 
half-calf, 50s. 


A TREATISE ON THE LAW, PRIVILEGES, 


PROCEEDINGS, AND USAGE OF PARLIAMENT. By Sir Tuomas 
ERSKINE May, K.CR., D.O.L., Clerk of the House of Commons, and 
Bencher of the Middle Temple. Tenth Edition. Books I. and II., Edited 
ty Sir Reornatp F, D. Paterave, K.C.B., Clerk of the House of Commons; 
Book III., Edited by ALrrep BonHam-CaRTER, Esq., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, a Member of the Oourt of Referees of Private Bills (House 
of Commons). 

“Sir Reginald Palgrave’s edition of his predecessor’s classical work is worthy 

of the high reputation of both.”’—Times. 


London: WM. CLOWES and SONS, Limited, 27 Fleet Street. 





THE LATE DR. RUDOLPH GNEIST. 


Nearly ready. Fourth Edition, with Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PARLIA- 


MENT; its Growth and Development through a Thousand Years (800 18:9). 
By Dr. Rupotrx Gneist, Author of “ The History of the English Constitu- 
tin.” Translated by Professor A. H. Keane, B.A., F.R.G.S. 
*‘ English readers wi!l certa’nly welcome a history of the English Parliament 
by the greatest living authority on tho Continent.”—Athenzum. 
* It completes the vast survey of ovr Eng ish institutions...... to which so great 
a portion of Dr. Gneist’s laborious life has beea d-voted.”’—Daily News. 


London: WM. CLOWES and SONS, Limited, 27 Fleet Street. 





Cheap Edi'ion, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CON- 


STITUTION. By Dr. Rupo.ra Gyeist, Professor uf Law in the University 
of Berlin, Translated by Puitip A, ASHWORTH, of the Inner Temple, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. 

“* No foreigner has done more than Professor Gnei:t to examine and maks 
clear the history and na*ure of the English Constitution...... He discusses such 
vital questions as, Whither are we drifting? How ‘ar do recent changes in the 
franchise accord with the whole spirit of the Coustitution? What is in store for 
us with democracy supreme? On such questions as these the opinion of a 
foreigner who isa scholar, but no bookworm, and who has sedulously studied our 
institutions, is certainly much more weighty than that of most Englishmen...... At 
this time these volumes are especially instructive. They cast light on almost all 
the great questions of current politics.”—Times, 

*,* Library Edition, 2 vols. Svo, 32s, 





London: WM. CLOWES and SONS, Limited, 27 Fleet Street. 

The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. DAMRELL 
AnD UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Mxessrs. Brenrano’s, Union Square, New York City, 





U.S.4.; and GALIeNANI’s Lipeary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where ! 
4 


single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





es 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO”’S NEW BOOK 


THE LIFE OF SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, 
Notice.—Z7%e SECOND EDITION 


THE LIFE OF SIR JAMES FITZJAMES 
STEPHEN, Bart., K.C.S.1., dy 22s Brothey, 
LESLIE STEPHEN, wth 2 Portrait 


demy 8vo, 16s., 7s now ready. 


THE NOVEL SERIES, 


NOTICE.—The Second Volume of the Series, 


LYRE AND LANGET, 
By F. ANSTEY, 


With 24 Full-page Illustrations, price 33., IS NOW READY, 


From the Globe:—** A sort of country-house comedy, in which the ch: 
tion and the talk are wonderfully true to life, The little book is amusing from 
beginning to end.” 


The First Volume of the Series, just published, price 95,, is 


The Story of Bessie Costrell, 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


From the Times :—‘‘There are masterly touches and striking sentences in 
many pages of this little volume......Mrs, Humphry Ward’s admirers will say 
that she has seldom written with more force than in describing the tardy 
remorse of the hard, unrelenting hu:band., ’” 

*,* Other Volumes will be announced in due course. 


The Rev. J. E. C. Welldon’s New Book. 
ECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 63, 


GERALD EVERSLEY’S FRIEND. 


SHIP: a Study in Real Life. By the Rev. J. E. O. WELupow, Head 
Master of Harrow School. 
From the World :—‘*‘ Will be read by everybody, and admired by all from 
various points of view and for many reasons.” 


OUR SQUARE AND CIRCLE; «or, 


The Annals of a Little London House. By ‘‘Jack Easex,” sometime 
Punch’s Roving Correspondent. With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 5s. 
The Times :—‘ Another pleasant little volame.” Black and White :—“ Decidedly 
a book for lszing over in a hammock on a summer’s afternoon.” 


Now ready, CHEAP POPULAR EDITION, 
Feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s, HI limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. 


STANHOPE of CHESTER. By 


Percy AnprReEArF, Author of “The Mask and the Man,” &c. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number posat-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Code, Unicope. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.- 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METRUPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhil! Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Dorations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIHK, and 0O., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 





O BOOK-BUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries.— 
The AUGUsT Catalogue of valuable New and Second-Hand Works, offered at 

prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be sent post-free upon application 
to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 186 Strand, London, W.O. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nor be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the PusuisuEer, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
ooo 
OvurstpE Pace, TWELVE GuINEas, 











Page £10 10 0] Narrow Column weseserersreee £310 0 
Half-Page ...scccccssssesseseseree 5 5 0} Half-Column....... 115 g 
Quarter-Page ...cccccccevcsccee 212 6| Quarter-Colamn ccscorcsersece O17 


ComPANIEs, : 
Outside Pago wescccccsscsecsvee £14 14 Of Inside Page ..cocscscssessseseeres £12 18 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, & 
line for every additional line (containing on an ayerage twelve words 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 133, an ino. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 
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MACMILLAN AND C0’S NEW BOOKS. 
SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Benjamin Kidd. 


New and Cheaper Edition. (Lfhirteenth ihousand.) Revised, with a New 
Preface. Orown 8vo, 5s, net. 
SPECTATOR (March 3rd, 1894),—*‘ We do n“t often devote a leader toa book, 
but we have an impression that Mr, Benjamin Kidd’s book, * Social Evolution,’ 
may have wide political as well as social effects. At all events, it marks a 
turniog-point in the social controversy which is raging all around us, shaking 
parties, preoccupying the Press, and developing a new series of phenomena in 
politics, often of a dangerous and sometimes of an amazing character.” 


In 2 vols., Extra Crown 8vo, 17s, net, 


The LIFE and LETTERS of EDWARD A. 


FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. By W. R. W. SteruHens, B.D., Dean of 
Winchester. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* The two volumes are full of matter that help us 
more fully to understand and better to appreciate a vigorous and able 

personality.” 
EVERSLEY SERTES,—New Volume. 


NATURAL RELIGION. By Sir J. R. Seeley. 


K.0.M.G., Litt.D. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. By N. Mens- 


CuuTkin, Professor in the University of St. Petersburg. Translated from 
the Third German Edition, under the supervision of the author, by Jamzs 
Locke. Medium 8vo, 17s. net. 


A TEXT-BOOK of the PRINCIPLES of 


PHYSICS. By Atrrep Danrett, M.A., D.Se., formerly Lecturer on Physics 
in the School of Medicine, Edinburgh. Third Edition (Seventh Thousand), 
Medium 8vo, 21s. 


OHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS.—Pocket Edition, 
Vols, I. and II, now ready, Pott8vo, 1s. 6d. each. 


HYPATIA; or, New Foes with an Old Face. 
ALTON LOCKE, TAILOR and POET. An 


Autobtograpby. With a Prefatory Memoir by Thomas Hughes, Q.0. 
POCKET NOVELS.—New Volume. 
Richard 


The PRINCESS ALINE. By 


Harpine Davis. With Illustrations by C. D. Gibson. Feap, 8vo, 1s. 6d, 
TIMES,—“ A light and amusing summer novel.” 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume, 


ORMOND. ATale. By Maria Edgeworth. 


Illustrated by Carl Schloesser, With an Introduction by AnNE THACKERAY 
RitcH1z, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
Edited by W. E HENLEY. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
OONLTENTS—AUGUST. 





THE COALITION. “ eas ace «» By ALFRED Deanenemy 
“WwW. G.” ae ee eee pa a By the Hon. R. H. Lytre.ton. 
ROMAN WOMEN... ove ove oe ee - By T. E. Brown. 
HUXLEY _... ove ooo ee wee ...By P, CHaLMeRS MITCHELL, 
IN ARCADY sae oe ove 0B ace ove os ..By G. 8. STREET, 
NAVAL EXPERTS vee oon oes ee By Commander Rosrnson, R.N. 
THE ANTERIOR TIME aS By Epwin W. Pues, 


THE NEW JOURNALISM _... eo we By Evetyn Marcu PuInuipps. 
TWO WAYS OF OCOLONIZING pe sid .. By “Erc, THE YounGER,” 
PUBLIU SCHOOLS & SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION By Francis W. CauLreixp. 
THE NOVELS OF JOHN GALT ss. se Pes By J. H. Mruxar. 
THE WOLF’S LIFE “A bee Wee By Rosert §, Hicuens, 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ConTENTS. AUGUST. Price 23, 6d, 


Erisopes oF THE MONTH, 

A Roya. Resipence 1n IRELAND, By St. Looe Strachey, 

fue Maxina or Ministries. By a Conservative M.P. 

Tue Autumn Hourpay. By H. D. Traill, 

Routes 1n Arnica, By Captain F. D. Logard, 0.B. 

THE LiveRaTURE OF Cookery. By Colonel Kenney Herbert (Wyvern). 
Empiricism in Pouitics, By T. Mackay. 

THE Fruit Farmina Fiasco 1x Cauirornia. By J. L. Macdonald, 
Sir Jamus Fitzsames STEPHEN. By Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart, 
Tur Case of MapamMe DE Dovnavtr. By J. J. Brown, 
CartrinGes. By Spenser Wilkinson, 

FRATERNAL France, By Admiral Maxse. 


SECOND EDITION of the July number containing Lord Houghton’s article 
Ireland Unvisited,”” now ready. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


NI em 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 





BAGEHOT’S 
BAGEHOT’S 


Otp Me. TREDGOLD. 
Fasues, By the late R. L. Stevenson. 
To May. By Eva Gore Booth. 


MarsEILL‘s. By W. H. Polleck. 
“Tue THIRD Time or Asking.” By 


MESSRS, LONGMANS AND. CO.’S _LIST. 


The First Number is now ready. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by A. E. T, WATSON, 
No. 1. AUGUST, 1895, 


A NORTH DERBYSHIRE MOOR. TARPON-FISHING IN FLORIDA, 
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